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TOWARD A UNITED STATES POLICY IN THE 
MIDDLE EAST 


OnE of the early manifestations of the United States determination 
to face its world-wide responsibilities was the Truman Doctrine 
programme of aid to Greece and Turkey initiated in 1947. The 
success of this effort may be attributed to a wide variety of factors, 
but to a significant extent it was indubitably due to the fact that 
thosé countries shared the basic aims of the United States. 

Since 1947, the United States has taken two major steps in an 
attempt to preserve its interests in the Middle East. The Baghdad 
Pact was, for all practical purposes, initiated by the United States, 
which belongs to its important committees and has provided the 
members with economic aid. It may be argued that the defection 
of Iraq has doomed the pact, but the vigorous participation of Iran, 
Turkey, and Pakistan, as well as the recent signing of three separate 
defence pacts between those nations and the United States (March 5, 
1959), would counter such argument, 

In assessing the utility or durability of the Pact, distinction must 
be drawn between the Arab and non-Arab members. Iraq was the 
only Arab member, and it may be validly argued that it was a 
mistake from the very beginning to have sought her membership. 
It is true that there is no room for complacency towards the Soviet 
pressures in the Middle East, and regardless of the United States 
support of the Pact Moscow would have still attempted to penetrate 
the Arab Middle East. But it is equally true that the participation 
of Iraq accentuated the already rampant inter-Arab rivalry which 
had characterized many meetings of the Arab League. 

The Baghdad-Cairo ‘cold war’ provided the U.S.S.R. with an 
unprecedented opportunity to leap-frog into the Southern Tier, 
attempting to establish a Soviet foothold in Egypt and Syria while 
the Northern Tier countries had aligned themselves with the West. 
This is no place to attempt a detailed analysis of the Soviet activities 
in the Arab Middle East since 1955. Suffice it to say that the 
membership of Iraq in the Pact, and the subsequent aggravation of 
dissension between the Arab countries coupled with the baffling 
Arab-Israeli conflict has assisted the U.S.S.R. in pursuing its aims 
in the Middle East. 
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Yet there is no cogent evidence for stating that the defection of 
Iraq has doomed the Pact to the benefit of the U.S.S.R. Nor would 
it be convincing to argue simply that since its pre-war antecedent, 
the Saadabad Pact of 1937, was allowed to drift into obscurity the 
same would be true of the Baghdad Pact. Important geographic 
and historic considerations have shaped the traditional attitudes of 
both Iran and Turkey towards their northern neighbour. Both have 
extensive borders with Russia, who has invaded their territories 
many times in the past, as far back as the eighteenth century. 

The average people in Iran tend towards neutralism, but it may 
be assumed that their distrust of the U.S.S.R. would keep them 
unopposed to their government’s openly pro-Western policies. 
Their indifference, however, could be turned into active opposition 
if the new era of co-operation with the West—since the downfall 
of Mossadegh’s government in August 1953—were to prove dis- 
appointing. The rising prices and the increasing pressure of taxation 
on the lower income groups are causes for concern. 

Both Iran and Turkey have accepted the Eisenhower Doctrine, 
although the government of Premier Eghbal felt lately the need to 
assure the Majlis that its recent defence pact with the United States 
was not concluded pursuant to the Doctrine. It is in regard to the 
Arab countries, however, that the Doctrine, like the Baghdad Pact, 
has encountered much opposition, and it is in regard to those 
nations that it deserves closer and more critical examination. 

Such examination would prove more helpful if the Doctrine were 
discussed against its immediate background. In the two years pre- 
ceding President Eisenhower’s message of January 5, 1957, to the 
Congress, the U.S.S.R. had scored many unprecedented gains in 
Afghanistan, Egypt, and Syria. Taking advantage of the Afghan 
physical vulnerability vis-d-vis itself, and the Afghan-Pakistan con- 
flict over the problem of Pushtoonistan, the U.S.S.R. began to in- 
tensify its activities in Afghanistan in 1950. By 1957 it had 
succeeded in orienting a large portion of Afghan trade to itself. 
In 1954-5 alone, for example, much of Afghan cotton, wool, hides, 
and oil seeds were exported to the U.S.S.R., which supplied large 
quantities of sugar, iron and steel products, cotton piece goods, 
construction materials, and the petroleum requirements of the 
country. Afghanistan’s growing economic dependence upon the 
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U.S.S.R. was crowned by a long-term loan equivalent to $100 
million, for economic purposes, and a credit of $25 million for the 
purchase of arms. 

Simultaneously, the U.S.S.R. launched its military, economic, 
and cultural activities in Egypt and Syria. In September 1955, 
while the three Western Foreign Ministers were engaged in 
preparatory exercises for their meeting which was to follow the 
Summit Geneva Conference, the U.S.S.R. opened a new front in 
the Arab Middle East. Taking advantage of two of the worst 
border clashes—between Egypt and Israel, the Gaza incident of 
February 1955, and between Syria and Israel, the Lake Tiberias 
incident of December 1955, it sold arms in the Arab Middle East 
for the first time. The arms transactions were followed by increased 
trade and economic aid to these and other Arab countries. Egypt, 
which had exported only 9 per cent. to Communist countries in 
1951, exported about 47 per cent. in 1957. Syria’s exports of about 
1 per cent. in 1955 increased to 17 per cent. in 1957. At the same 
time Egypt and Syria had received approximately $485 million and 
$1,294 million in economic and military aid from the Communist 
countries. The arms, however, comprised the bulk of the aid, and 
were promptly delivered. Arms deliveries were followed by the 
arrival of many hundreds of Communist officers, technicians, and 
military experts in Egypt, Syria, and Yemen. 

The Suez crisis of October-November 1956 was to no small 
extent the result of the reckless sale of arms by the U.S.S.R. The 
Sinai war and the subsequent blockade of the Suez Canal 
jeopardized the economy of not only Egypt and Syria but also 
some members of the Baghdad Pact, notably Iran and Iraq, who 
depend on the transportation of their oil to Western markets 
through the Canal. All these developments, during 1955-7, caused 
considerable concern in Washington which was becoming in- 
creasingly alarmed at the increment of Soviet and Communist 
influence in the area, particularly in Syria. Thus, the Administra- 
tion sought to counter the deteriorating situation by proposing to 
Congress a resolution which has come to be known as the 
‘Eisenhower Doctrine.’ 

This Doctrine is still in force, since neither the President has 
determined, as the Resolution stipulates, that it has expired, nor 
has the Congress terminated it by a concurrent resolution. The 
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three major objectives of the Doctrine are: (1) to deter the U.S.S.R. 
from committing outright aggression in the Middle East, and to 
make it unmistakably clear that the United States would come, 
upon request, to the aid of any country which has been the victim 
of aggression by a Communist-controlled state in the area; (2) to 
stabilize the governments that are determined to remain free from 
Communist control; and (3) to make the United States policies 
more ‘flexible’ through the removal of some of the restrictions on 
the use of mutual security funds. 

To achieve these ends the Resolution has envisioned three main 
means: short-run economic assistance; military aid; and the em- 
ployment of the United States armed forces. The Administration 
did not seek any new appropriation since the President could, under 
the Mutual Security Act of 1954, as amended, give both economic 
and military aid to the Middle East countries. But certain pro- 
visions of the Act seemed to limit the President’s freedom of action. 
For example, the Act required that ‘no more than 20 per cent. of 
any appropriation item made available by this Act shall be obli- 
gated and/or reserved during the last two months of the fiscal 
year.’ Thus, before the end of April the Administration had to 
obligate as speedily as possible while in the last two months of the 
fiscal year, even if an emergency required much economic or 
military expenditure it could not obligate more than 20 per cent. 
of the fund available under the Act. 

The record of the past two years would demonstrate that the 
Eisenhower Doctrine has found little, if any, application in the 
Middle East. So far as the Northern Tier countries are concerned 
there has hardly been any need for it, since Iran, Turkey, and 
Pakistan have received United States aid under the Baghdad Pact. 
If it is argued that the Doctrine helped in dispelling the appre- 
hensions of the Pact members, especially Iran, over the ambiguous 
terms of the Pact, then why did those countries, even after the 
Doctrine had been announced, continue to press for more specific 
commitments, until the United States concluded three separate 
defence pacts with Iran, Turkey, and Pakistan, as mentioned 
previously? 

In regard to the Arab countries the Doctrine has proved both 
futile and harmful. Its ineffectiveness and inapplicability have been 
made apparent by the crises in Jordan, Syria, and Iraq. The April- 
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May 1957 crisis in Jordan revealed for the first time that the 
Doctrine was irrelevant to the conditions of the Arab lands. It was 
obvious that the President could not invoke it in an attempt to 
influence the internal crisis in Jordan in favour of King Hussein, 
who eventually won victory through his own resourcefulness and 
the loyal support of the Arab Legion. 

In August 1957 when the military coup installed Major-General 
Afif Bizri in control of the Army, Syria was nearly taken over by 
Communist elements. The impact of the grave conditions in Syria 
was immediately felt in her relations with Turkey, and touched off 
an international crisis between August and September of 1957. 
Nevertheless, both the President and Secretary Dulles admitted that 
the Doctrine was not applicable since no aggression had occurred 
on the part of a state controlled by international Communism. In 
Syria, as in Jordan, the situation was beyond America’s capacity 
to control. Syria escaped the Communist bid for control as a result 
of the action of her own patriots. Once faced with the sharp 
alternatives of either losing control of the government to the 
Communist elements or requesting President Nasser for immediate 
union with Egypt, the Party in power, the Baath, chose the latter 
alternative. 

The murderous coup of July 1958 in Iraq demonstrated that 
even where we had succeeded in providing an Arab country with 
military aid, under the Pact and the Doctrine, no stability was 
guaranteed. It has also revealed that our military support of out- 
dated regimes can create conditions more conducive to the outburst 
of violence and extremism, and perhaps eventual victory for Com- 
munism. We are quite understandably concerned over the grave 
developments in Iraq, but it is perfectly evident that in this crisis, 
as in the crises in Jordan and Syria, the mechanistic doctrine can 
hardly find any application whatsoever. 

In the case of Lebanon, the Doctrine has proved harmful as well 
as inapplicable. No doubt the mid-July 1958 civil strife may be 
attributed to the flow of arms, ammunition, money, and personnel 
into Lebanon from the United Arab Republic, and the instigation 
of Cairo, Damascus, and Soviet radios. But it must be conceded 
also that the acceptance of the Doctrine, upon Ambassador 
Richard’s persuasion, was no less instrumental in stirring opposi- 
tion to the government of Prime Minister Sami Solh, signalled by 
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the resignation of five deputies of the Parliament. The election of a 
new Parliament was followed by an ostensible lull, but when the 
question of the re-election of President “hamoun came up later, it 
was evident that the opposition had not forgiven him for accepting 
the Doctrine. They claimed that such acceptance had compromised 
the neutral position which had always been Lebanon’s policy. 

Alarmed by the crisis, convinced that the United Nations’ action 
was not sufficient, and faced with the urgent plea of the Lebanese 
government, President Eisenhower decided to despatch ‘contingents’ 
to ‘protect American lives’ and ‘to assist the government of 
Lebanon to preserve its territorial integrity and political inde- 
pendence.’ The legality of the United States intervention in Lebanon 
has already been questioned, but it must also be pointed out that 
the Lebanese crisis, like the others discussed before, once again 
revealed unmistakably the ineffectiveness of the Doctrine in the 
Arab Middle East. To no small extent, as we have already stated, 
the acceptance of it, as a result of persuasion on our part, aggra- 
vated the internal situation in Lebanon, but when the crisis reached 
the danger point the President could not see how his Doctrine 
could be invoked, since it allowed the use of United States forces 
only where ‘armed aggression’ had occurred from ‘any country con- 
trolled by international Communism.’ He had already alleged that 
the United Arab Republic was the chief culprit, and to have in- 
voked the Doctrine would have clearly meant that Egypt and Syria 
were controlled by international Communism! 

As mentioned at the outset of this discussion the success of the 
Truman Doctrine in 1947 was, in the main, due to the fact that 
both Turkey and Greece shared the aims of the United States. In 
the same way to-day Turkey, Iran, and Pakistan believe that they 
have common interests with the United States, and for this im- 
portant reason the United States policies in the Northern Tier have 
met with encouraging success. But the fact that this has not been 
the case with regard to the Arab countries does not necessarily 
mean that they do not fundamentally share the basic aims of the 
United States. What they do not share with us is our preoccupation 
with Communism, which they believe motivates all our policies 
regardless of even the legitimate aspirations of the Arabs. 

We have muddled our analysis of Arab nationalism, for example, 
by always regarding its development in rigid anti-Communist terms. 
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This tendency has been in part responsible for our espousing out- 
dated regimes and opposing history’s trend in the Arab Middle 
East. It has also forced us to formulate rigid policies, and to take 
unimaginative stands in the name of our interest in the area’s 
‘stability.’ The fact of the matter is that change—and that is rapid 
or even violent change—is and will continue to be for quite some 
time the pattern of developments in this area. Once this inescapable 
reality is grasped we will no longer fancy ourselves capable of 
predicting the course of events in this turbulent area on the basis 
of false assumptions. 

The ill-fate of the Pact and the Doctrine in the Arab Middle 
East has made it undeniably clear that to preserve our interests in 
this area we must undertake an ‘agonizing reappraisal’ of our 
policies, otherwise our unrealism will cancel out the blessings that 
our great power has bestowed upon us. 

President Eisenhower’s proposals of August 13, 1958, to the 
General Assembly of the United Nations constitute the first con- 
structive step in that direction. For the first time in many years 
the United States has addressed itself to the kind of problems the 
successful management of which could be in the interests of the 
Arab as well as the American. It was proposed that consultations 
be immediately undertaken by the Secretary-General with the Arab 
nations of the Middle East for the establishment of an Arab de- 
velopment institution governed by the Arab states themselves, and 
supported with their own resources. The United States would also 
be prepared to support this institution whose function would be to 
provide loans to the Arab states as well as the technical assistance 
required in the formulation of development projects. 

The overwhelming endorsement of these proposals by the Arab 
States is encouraging. But it must be coupled with action if that 
institution is to become the foundation of the regional economic 
development on which the realization of many Arab aspirations, 
including Arab unity, must depend. It may well be that the fore- 
sight and realism of these proposals would usher Arab-American 
relations into a new era of good faith and co-operation. 

R. K. RAMAZANI 











THE SHOP STEWARDS’ PLACE IN INDUSTRY 


THE question of the shop stewards’ place in industry is one of the 
major industrial problems of the present time. It is a problem which 
arose during the First World War and which has recurred at fre- 
quent intervals ever since but is still unsolved at the present day. 
In 1959 the issue was raised again, when, at the Trades Union 
Congress, the Engineer Surveyors’ Association put forward a reso- 
lution asking unions to ‘define clearly the function of their officers 
and shop stewards.’ The motion was defeated almost unanimously, 
although Sir Tom Williamson, speaking for the T.U.C. General 
Council, did affirm the council’s intention to examine the situation 
‘in due course.’ In short, after 40 years of controversy, we are no 
nearer a solution to this problem. In this article I intend to examine 
the problem of the shop stewards’ place in industry and the reasons 
why it has remained unsolved for so long. 

The first difficulty that arises when discussing shop stewards is 
the vagueness of the subject; even the very term ‘shop steward’ is 
a very loose one. The fact is that there is no standard title for trade 
union workshop representatives: the printers call their workshop 
representative ‘the father of the chapel’; the miners call theirs ‘the 
checkweighman’; while several unions have ‘shop delegates,’ or 
‘collectors.’ The term ‘shop steward’ is used mainly in the building 
and engineering industries. In this article I shall refer to trade union 
workshop representatives generally as ‘shop stewards,’ as this term 
has achieved the widest degree of recognition among the general 
public. 

This vagueness about titles is a true reflection of the present 
position, for the functions of shop stewards vary as much as do 
their titles. The reason for this vagueness arises out of the way in 
which trade unions have developed—from the top down, rather than 


from the bottom up. The P.E.P. report of 1955 on ‘British Trade - 


Unionism’ stressed this point as follows: “Throughout the history 
of trade unions the basic unit of organization has therefore been 
the branch and not the place of work. The structure of unions 
developed from the branch, and it was not until the higher stages 
of conference, national executive, and district committees were com- 
8 
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plete that attention was turned to improving and systematizing 
organization at the place of work.’ 

The reason why the unions developed in this way is to be found 
in the early history of the trade union movement. When trade 
unionism began in Britain the unions faced the hostility of the 
State, the Law, and the employers, all three of which refused to 
recognize the right of the trade unions to represent the interests of 
the workers. As a result the trade unions had to concentrate all 
their energies on gaining recognition, and as this could only be won 
by trade union effort on a national scale it led to the emphasis 
being placed on organization at national, rather than at workshop 
level. 

Thus, because of the primary need for recognition, organization 
at workshop level has always lagged far behind organization at 
national level. It was not until the First World War that workshop 
organizations became important in British industry, but during this 
war there was an astonishing growth in the power of shop stewards. 
The reason usually given for this growth in power is that, because 
compulsory arbitration was enforced by the State, the trade union 
Officials were unable to take any effective action when disputes 
with employers arose. In these circumstances leadership fell into 
the hands of the shop stewards who, as they had no official status, 
could take action without compromising the unions. 

Even more important was the fact that during the First World 
War the trade unions received recognition from the State for the 
first time and were accepted, and dealt with, as being representa- 
tives of the workers generally. Wages were fixed by arbitration at 
national level, with the trade unions officially recognized as repre- 
senting the workers. Thus there was no longer any need to fight for 
recognition at national level and the energies of those in the trade 
union movement became concentrated on workshop problems. This 
change of emphasis was strengthened by the demands that wartime 
conditions made on trade union organization within the workshop. 
Problems like the break-up of craft jobs, dilution of labour, and 
the absorption of millions of new trade unionists were more than 
the full-time union officials could deal with and they necessi- 
tated the growth of a new class of unpaid union officials within the 
workshops. 

After the war the importance of the shop stewards declined 
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sharply during the industrial troubles and the depression of the 
‘twenties’ and ‘thirties.’ The decline was largely due to the fact that, 
owing to changes of circumstances, the emphasis returned to action 
at national level. The long series of disputes culminating in the 
General Strike of 1926 meant that workshop organization had to 
be subordinated once again to national organization. The effect of 
the depression was to strengthen this tendency. At the same time 
the trade unions not merely neglected organization in the workshop 
but in many cases actively discouraged its development. Trade 
union officialdom appeared to be alarmed by the power the shop 
stewards had seized during the war and by the left-wing tendencies 
they had shown. In consequence few unions encouraged the growth 
of shop stewards; the A.E.U. was a notable exception, and most 
unions either ignored them or set narrow limits on their activities. 

The Second World War saw a resurgence of the shop stewards. 
The same reasons applied as in the First World War. Once again 
the unions got State recognition—and to an even greater extent than 
in the First World War. Compulsory arbitration again limited the 
need for action at national level, while wartime conditions—the 
dilution of labour, the growth of Joint Production Committees, and 
other developments at workshop level—threw an increasing amount 
of work upon the shop stewards. 

After the war the importance of the shop stewards did not decline 
as it did after 1918. This was mainly due to the fact that the trade 
unions maintained the recognition and status they had attained 
during the war. The Trade Union Act of 1946 removed the dis- 
abilities they had suffered under the Act of 1927 so that the unions 
now had full legal recognition for their activities. They had State 
recognition under both the Labour and the Conservative govern- 
ments, being consulted on national economic matters and having 
an accepted place within the structure of the nationalized industries. 
The employers too recognized the trade unions to a degree beyond 
anything known before the war. Pre-war most employers had 
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tolerated rather than recognized trade unions, in fact many had not . 


even tolerated them. In the post-war years the position was dras- 
tically changed, with full employment and a shortage of labour 
employers generally were willing to co-operate with the unions. 
This completed the first phase of trade unionism—the struggle 
for recognition. But unfortunately the trade unions have not yet 
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recognized that this phase is over and have made no attempt to fix 
new objectives in place of those they have already achieved. They 
do not recognize that new problems have taken the place of the 
old, new problems which are largely the result of achieving recog- 
nition. The two most important of these problems are, first, the 
increasing complexity of industry, which has enormously broadened 
the scope of relations between trade unions and management; and, 
second, the apathy which exists among the members of trade unions. 

The first of these problems is that of adapting the structure of 
trade unions, which was originally designed to deal only with the 
relatively simple problems of collective bargaining, to a situation 
where trade unions are becoming increasingly involved in negotiat- 
ing with employers on complex and often highly technical prob- 
lems of all kinds. To-day, for instance, national agreements on 
wages form only a skeleton which is filled in by a multitude of 
local practices and agreements. Piecework, incentive schemes, time 
and motion study, bonus agreements, overtime, nightshift, grading 
and classification of jobs, merit rating, promotion, manning of 
machines, conditions and training of apprentices, hours of work, 
holidays, health and safety, all these are matters which trade unions 
deal with at workshop level. This is the level at which the problems 
occur and at which the union representative—the shop steward— 
has the necessary background of knowledge to deal with them. 
Thus it seems that circumstances are making an increase in the 
scope and power of shop stewards inevitable, for the present trade 
union structure at branch level is quite incapable of handling such 
questions. 

The second problem, that of apathy within the trade unions, is 
one that has caused much concern within the trade union movement 
generally. At the present day the degree of apathy among trade 
union members has become so great as to threaten the essentially 
democratic nature of their organization. To take a recent example, 
in May 1959 the A.E.U. held a ballot to elect its President for the 
next five years. This election was one of unusual interest for two 
reasons. One, the importance of the union concerned—the A.E.U. 
is the second largest union in Britain and has a great influence on 
industrial relations in the engineering and shipbuilding industries. 
And, two, the fact that the two leading candidates for the Presi- 
dency were Mr Birch, a Communist, and Mr Carron, the sitting 
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President, a well-known anti-Communist. At the previous election 
Mr Carron had won but it had been a close thing, Mr Birch having 
been in the lead on the first ballot. Because of its importance there 
was much speculation on the outcome of the election, and no trade 
union election has had so much publicity in the national press. Yet, 
in the event, only 9-5% of all the A.E.U.’s members troubled to 
vote. 

This, unfortunately, is all too typical of the interest that most 
trade unionists take in union elections. But even this small vote 
indicates considerably more interest than trade unionists generally 
show in the affairs of their trade union branches. In most of these 
the normal attendance is a mere fraction of the total membership. 
In 1952 Dr Joseph Goldstein published a study of a branch of the 
Transport and General Workers Union. More than 90% of the 
members of this branch lived within walking distance of the place 
where the branch meetings were held. In spite of this, of the meet- 
ings held between 1942 and 1949 attendance at eighty meetings was 
so low that it was not even recorded, and, of the seventy-four meet- 
ings for which records are available, the attendance at 80% of the 
meetings was less than 3-5% of the total branch membership. This, 
admittedly, is only one branch, but it is unfortunately a typical one. 

The reasons for such apathy seem to lie in a combination of 
factors. First, there is the growth of popular entertainments, the 
cinema, television, and ‘the dogs’: and the very important fact that 
in a time of prosperity men have money to spend on these. Secondly, 
there is the tremendous growth of overtime working since the war. 
And, thirdly, there is the question of difficulties of communication 
within the trade union branch caused by the size of many branches, 
the number of different works that may be represented by one 
branch, and the distance members may have to travel from their 
homes to the place of meeting. 

This third factor of communications is the only one over which 
the trade unions have any control, and many suggestions have been 
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made for improving attendances at branch meetings. The late . 


Professor G. D. H. Cole suggested in 1956 that branch meetings 
should be made attractive ‘by cutting down sheer routine to a 
minimum and by making them as far as possible social occasions 
for good fellowship as well as opportunities for free discussion and 
debate.’ Within the trade union movement suggestions for “brighten- 
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ing up’ branch meetings are ten a penny but, in view of the mass 
entertainments available to workers at the present day, such sug- 
gestions seem highly unrealistic. 

The situation is that apathy is widespread, and because of this 
apathy the majority of trade unionists have no direct contact with 
the trade unions of which they are members. Since, as I have 
indicated above, this apathy cannot be cured at branch level, it 
would appear that the necessary contact between the trade union 
and its individual members must be made at workshop level. At 
the present day the shop stewards are the only link between many 
rank and file members and their trade union. The trade unions 
would do well to accept this and make it the basic feature of their 
organization structure. 

It would appear from this that the trade unions should, logically, 
concentrate on development at workshop level, because: (a) the 
trade unions have achieved their first aim of recognition at national 
level; and (b) the two major problems that face trade unionism 
to-day—the growing complexity of industry, and apathy among the 
members—can only be solved at workshop level. However, there 
are few signs of further development at workshop level, although 
it still lags far behind trade union organization at branch and 
national level. At the present time organization at workshop level 
lags behind trade union organization generally in three respects: it 
lacks legal recognition; it lacks recognition by the employers; it 
lacks recognition by the trade unions themselves. 

Legal recognition is perhaps not very important at workshop 
level but it is significant that, while the trade unions have had some 
degree of legal recognition for over a hundred years, Dr Kahn- 
Freund, an authority on industrial law, can write the following: 
‘Shop stewards and works councils are not known to the law. Their 
election or appointment and their operations rest entirely on collec- 
tive agreements and not on statutes.” 

Employers generally have not extended their acceptance of trade 
unions to the shop stewards in their factories. They may tolerate 
them, and be forced at times to deal with them, but they rarely 
‘accept’ them, Many employers who maintain good relations with 
the trade unions and with their full-time officials still look askance 
at shop stewards and regard them as agitators and as disloyal 
employees. Such employers accept the full-time officials because 
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these are employees of the trade union and owe it loyalty, hence 
they accept that the full-time officials are ‘only doing their job.’ 
But they do object to shop stewards because these are their own 
employees and as such, so the employers believe, owe loyalty to 
their employers rather than to their trade unions. This difference 
of attitude to full-time and voluntary officials makes many shop 
stewards very bitter towards both their employers and the full-time 
union officials. When a shop steward sees friendliness and co- 
Operation between a full-time union official and an employer who 
is hostile to the steward it is only natural that he should wonder 
at times whether the official has ‘sold out to the boss.’ 

Lastly, there is the lack of recognition by the trade unions them- 
selves, for the unions have never defined the powers and duties of 
shop stewards. A great deal of the lack of recognition by employers 
is in fact the fault of the trade unions: the employers can hardly 
be blamed for not giving full recognition to shop stewards when 
the attitude of the trade unions towards their own shop stewards 
remains equivocal. 

The unwillingness of the trade unions to clarify the position 
appears to arise from a complex of reasons. Trade union officials 
are undoubtedly afraid of the association between Communism and 
the shop stewards’ movement that has existed in the past, and by 
the large proportion of Communists among shop stewards at the 
present day. Apart from this political question many officials seem 
to be afraid that the shop stewards will ultimately detract from 
their authority. The report by the Acton Society Trust on ‘The 
Future of the Unions’ puts this very forcibly: ‘Union officials fear 
the emergence of active or militant individuals not sufficiently under 
union control (and here they remember the history of the Shop 
Stewards movement) who may, for instance, call unofficial strikes; 
and they no doubt feel the professional man’s fear of the amateur 
—the fear that his own status may be undermined if it appears that 
the non-professionals can do the job as well or better.’ 

Another reason is conservatism. It has been said that the trade 
union movement is the most conservative of all British institutions, 
and there is, no doubt, some reluctance to accept developments at 
workshop level which would radically alter the structure of trade 
union organization. Many officials do not recognize that new prob- 
lems face the unions and can see no need for changes in a structure 
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which has worked efficiently enough in the past. There is also the 
factor of social conservatism. The trade unions are now recognized, 
the full-time officials are ‘respectable,’ they are now members of the 
‘establishment’ and as such mix on equal terms with employers and 
high-ranking Civil Servants. Naturally enough they fear that ‘irre- 
sponsibility’ among shop stewards will undermine their newly won 
position, forgetting, perhaps, that it is not long since all trade union 
officials were regarded as ‘irresponsible, and that in those days 
they regarded this epithet, as applied to themselves, as being com- 
pletely unjustified. 

For these reasons trade union officialdom has steadily refused to 
permit developments in union activity at workshop level which 
might increase the powers of shop stewards. They have refused in 
many cases even to define the powers and duties of shop stewards. 
Hence they must take the blame for the confusion that exists about 
the status of shop stewards, for the fact that many employers are 
loth to co-operate with them, and, consequently, for many of the 
industrial disputes between shop stewards and employers. Thus it 
appears that the greatest barrier to deveiopment in trade union 
workshop organization is the attitude of the trade union officials to 
the shop stewards. 

This is a great pity, for in the interests of good industrial relations 
the position of the shop steward needs to be strengthened. The ideal 
to aim for is a situation similar to that in Norway where the powers 
and duties of shop stewards are properly defined and are incor- 
porated into a ‘Basic Agreement’ which is accepted by the Em- 
ployers’ Federation and the trade unions. If a similar definition 
existed in Britain there would be no ambiguity about the status of 
the shop steward and a major source of friction in industrial 
relations would be removed. Certainly the employers and the trade 
unions cannot afford to ignore the shop stewards, or grant them 
only semi-recognition. Leaders will continue to be thrown up at 
workshop level and these will either find an outlet within the trade 
unions and in co-operation with the employers or they will work 
against both. 

I will conclude by summarizing my argument, which is as follows. 
In Britain trade union organization at workshop level has lagged 
far behind organization at national level, largely owing to the need 
to win recognition. The trade unions are now fully recognized and 
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the most pressing problems of the present time occur at workshop 
level and necessitate a development of trade union organization at 
this level. This means giving full recognition to the shop stewards 
and developing their scope and powers, and so far the trade unions 
have been very reluctant to do this. The shop steward has a vital 
part to play in industrial relations and it is time that the trade 
unions recognized this, defined his duties, and secured the em- 
ployers’ recognition of these. The position is clear, the trade unions 
must develop at workshop level if they are to survive, and such 
development can only take place through the agency of the shop 
stewards. 
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In the article on Irish Families in the July 1959 number 
of The Quarterly, Mr Mark Bence-Jones was by an un- 
fortunate oversight referred to as Mr Bruce-Jones. We wish 
to express our regret for the error and our apologies to 
Mr Bence-Jones. 
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LIBERATION 


1. Histoire de la Libération de la France. Par Robert Aron. (Paris, 
Fayard: 1,950 francs.) 

2. The Liberation of Italy. By Luigi Villari. (Appleton, Wisconsin, 
Nelson: $5.) 


WuHuart is called the liberation of France and Italy in World War II 
constitutes a strange and rather unedifying episode in the history 
of Europe of the twentieth century. Seldom have joy and misery, 
heroism and caddishness, mercy and meanness been on closer terms 
with one another, or been displayed amid greater confusion. By all 
means let it be counted to the credit of the governments of Britain 
and the United States that in return for driving the German armies 
out of the two countries they asked nothing whatever. For France, 
it is true, they exacted from Italy a small strip of territory, and for 
Yugoslavia a questionably large area. They took away all Italian 
colonies, and supplied no alternative to the besetting Italian prob- 
lem of surplus population and poverty. But there too they seemed 
disinterested. Those colonies they did not seize for themselves; they 
gave them, or restored to them, their independence. For their own 
benefit they took neither land nor goods. Both countries were 
presently the recipients, moreover, of millions in Marshall Aid. 
Altogether, in the matter of liberation, Britain and America wear 
more than a slight air of knight-errantry. He would nevertheless be 
a simpleton who concluded that the time during which France and 
Italy were being delivered from their enemies and the time after 
were unqualified happy times. 

M. Robert Aron’s Histoire de Vichy was the basis of an article 
of mine in the Quarterly in 1955. The book was later translated 
into English with considerable success. Histoire de la Libération 
is a worthy successor. It is a fat volume of 779 pages packed with 
first-hand accounts and containing the text of many hitherto un- 
published documents. The author has taken immense pains in 
collecting and setting forth his mass of material. He shows that for 
France the period of liberation corresponded to that of three con- 
flicts being waged simultaneously. There was first the conflict with 
the German armies, in which, from the dropping of sections of the 
17 
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2nd French Parachute Regiment in Brittany, and the rising of 
bands of the Resistance, the French had an honourable share. 
Secondly there was the diplomatic conflict between General de 
Gaulle and his powerful allies. The latter hesitated to recognize 
him as the one possible head of a restored French government, and 
had had a cohort of officers trained in ‘civil affairs’ and ready to 
swoop down on the liberated portions of France and institute 
Amgot, alias Allied Military Government in Occupied Territories. 
Thirdly and lastly, there was a conflict between the Gaullist authori- 
ties, as they were set up in place of dispossessed Vichy officials, and 
the armed Communist groups, who in such towns as Limoges, 
Toulouse, Montpellier, and Paris itself made vigorous bids for 
political power. In all three conflicts General de Gaulle, it is 
evident, was for the French the dominating figure. 

If liberation was thus a complicated affair in France, Dr Villari, 
in his slighter and more sketchy survey, discloses that liberation 
was even more intricate and even more unhappy in Italy. M. Aron 
says that for the French the military conflict was an indisputable 
success. From a country which had been under enemy occupation 
for four years, which had been bled white, General de Gaulle was 
able to raise an armed force which, in the final encounters in 
Germany, amounted to half a million men, made up of divisions 
which had been re-formed in North Africa and of para-military 
units of the F.F.I. (French Forces of the Interior) or Resistance. 
Thanks to the presence of this substantial force in the ranks of 
Germany’s victors, France wiped out, in a sense, the defeat of 1940, 
and was allowed to join in receiving the German surrender. 

General de Gaulle also won the diplomatic conflict. This had 
been going on ever since the Anglo-American landings in North 
Africa in November 1942. Roosevelt’s nominee for French leader- 
ship in North Africa was Giraud, the hero of a dramatic escape 
from captivity in Germany. De Gaulle got Giraud set aside, but not 
without a prolonged struggle. Yet Giraud would never have had the 
ability to recruit from the scattered French refugees, as de Gaulle 
did, a national committee and later a consultative assembly. He 
went further. On May 15, 1944, the National Committee was 
metamorphosed into a French Provisional Government, the avowed 
rival of the legally constituted French Government still at Vichy. 
Britain and the United States gave at that time no recognition to 
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either. The future was still undecided when de Gaulle on June 14, 
1944, paid his first visit to the newly formed Normandy bridge- 
head. All opposition vanished once he had made a surprise descent 
upon the small town of Bayeux, and there forthwith begun issuing 
decrees. Everything was carefully prepared for him to take over 
control of the whole of France as quickly as possible. Lists of 
officials had been compiled, and a column of motor-cars was soon 
travelling about, under Colonel de Chévigné, putting new com- 
missioners, préfets, and mayors in their places. There was, for 
instance, a list of about eighty new préfets, and about forty-five of 
them, M. Aron says, were installed in office in this manner. By the 
time de Gaulle reached Paris on August 24 his triumphant accep- 
tance at the hands of the French people no longer admitted dis- 
cussion. His claims to govern France the Allies now actually wel- 
comed. He had won Conflict No. 2. 

The outcome of the third—between the Gaullist authorities and 
the Communists—is not so unmistakable. Certainly the Commu- 
nists were ably out-manceuvred and never came within sight of 
national leadership. To that extent de Gaulle was again a victor. 
But in numerous places, as I have mentioned, they got their head 
temporarily. All too often they took the law into their hands, and 
they were not alone in doing so. The occupation had already pro- 
duced disunity among the French. The excesses which were now 
committed after the Germans had gone, the arbitrary imprisonments 
without trial, the grabbing of other people’s property, the impunity 
allowed to murderers, the cases of torture and the occasions of 
wholesale slaughter—all those dark and sordid deeds cut a deep 
cleft in the French people and drove them into two hostile camps. 

M. Aron says that in 1955 a Frenchman made some inquiries 
about liberation in a town of the centre. He was in the town for 
two days. On the first he met the former leaders of the Maquis. 
They told him what hardships and privations had been the lot of 
the F.F.I., and also of feats of arms and of victories. The picture 
was without cloud, and M. Aron does not doubt that it is roughly 
accurate. On the second day the same Frenchman met a dozen 
notable men who had been victims of the Maquis. “The liberation,’ 
said one, ‘was an affair of highway robbery.’ According to this 
second group, the victories of the Maquis existed only in official 
propaganda. They went on to tell of hideous reprisals and of 
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unjustifiable executions without either authority or trial. The Vichy 
officials who were often the victims of such outrages had saved 
numbers of men whom the Gestapo was after. Two of the inquirer’s 
informants were former heads of the local bar, another was a 
retired colonial governor. Two were eminent doctors, one of whom 
had been Minister of Health at Vichy; one, president of the local 
aero club, one, a factory owner, another, a landowner. They and 
their kind had not hesitated to save men’s lives during the occu- 
pation. This had been their reward. All had been sent to Coventry, 
suspended, many imprisoned, some tortured. 

In November 1958 M. Aron wrote to the French gendarmerie 
and judge advocate’s department to ask how many executions 
without authority or trial took place at the liberation. He received 
no reply till the end of February 1959. It then was that no figures 
were available for certain areas where lawlessness had been at its 
most violent. For the rest of France the number was 14,468. 
M. Aron concludes that for the whole country 20,000 such execu- 
tions is a conservative estimate. An equal number must have 
occurred during the occupation, which makes 40,000 altogether. 
Other estimates, notably that of the late Charles Maurras, have 
been higher. Even if this low one is accepted, it sums up a dreadful 
chapter in the nation’s history. Could such indiscriminate death- 
dealing, so many cases of private revenge, of ill-gotten gains, of 
hunting down men and women who most of them were probably 
innocent and might have run great risks to help or save others, have 
been prevented, or at least lessened? 

Before we seek an answer to the question, let us notice that the 
liberation was even more cruel in Italy. 

Dr Villari, who is English on his mother’s side, and who used to 
be well known here, writes with some bitterness of Allied policy in 
Italy. He begins his narrative with the downfall of Mussolini on 
July 25, 1943. It was a very odd event. Under Fascism Italy was 
of course an authoritarian state. It was reputed to be a police state. 
The Government had control of both press and wireless. Vocal 
critics of its conduct and policy were liable to exile or prison. 
Furthermore, the country was at war, so that the Government was 
bound to exercise more drastic and decisive powers than ever. Yet 
when it came to the point Fascism fell like a house of cards. The 
King told Mussolini he was no longer Prime Minister. Mussolini 
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stepped out into the open, and was at once surrounded and thrust 
into an ambulance. He was soon known to be in prison. Yet no 
legions of Black Shirts sprang up in the country at large to try to 
save him. Nobody dropped a tear. The simple fact is that he had 
thrust the Italian people into war when they did not like war. Now 
they were losing the war and they were tired of it. The King showed 
understanding in seeing that he must go, and his going aroused 
neither protest nor delight. But once Mussolini had been shut up, 
nothing was any the betier. For the unfortunate and war-weary 
Italian people there was to be no surcease from war. There was 
soon to be an armistice. There was soon to be unconditional sur- 
render. But not peace. Instead there ensued a kind of hooded civil 
war. 

As General Spears in June 1940 had flown General de Gaulle to 
England, so Major Otto Skorzeny—with an audacity everybody 
should be glad to admire—carried off Mussolini in the autumn of 
1943 from his eyrie prison in the Abruzzi, and soon the Govern- 
ment which was treating with the Allies had a rival, the Social 
Republic of Sald, even as de Gaulle earlier in the same year had 
set up the National Committee at Algiers in competition with the 
Government at Vichy. But till D Day in 1944 de Gaulle remained 
perforce outside France. Although close to the frontier, Mussolini 
was still inside Italy. He collected an army, or remnant of an army, 
and sent it under the command of Marshal Graziani—the best of 
the Italian military chiefs, Dr Villari says—to fight beside the 
retreating Germans and contest possession of Italian soil. 

Because this happened while the Germans were still occupying 
almost the whole of Italy, the Italian people were more unhappily 
divided than the French were. From French territory in 1940 the 
ally—in this instance, Britain—had been swept clean away. The 
ally of Italy, the ally who was being betrayed—in this instance, 
Germany—was still present in force. 

And Britain and the United States were in a worse position as 
regards Italy than Germany had been in 1940 as regards France. 
They were not masters of the country, as the Germans had been of 
France, and they were going to have a stiff struggle to attain the 
mastery. Ultimately, or in the long run, they were going to be better 
off, of course, because ultimately they won in Italy and Germany 
lost in France. Another and more curious defect in the parallel is 
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that, according to Dr Villari, the Italian Resistance was entirely 
anti-German. I myself heard of its befriending escaped English 
prisoners and its helping R.A.F. crews who had been shot down. 
I never heard of its setting booby-traps in the way of the advancing 
allies. And Dr Villari does not seem to have either. 

Yet he does not explain this single-minded hostility of the Italian 
Resistance, except to say that it was the Allies who equipped and 
financed it. In France unquestionably the Resistance was created 
by the Germans. It was the German authorities, with their insatiable 
demands for French conscript labour in German war factories, who 
drove many young Frenchmen away from home into the woods and 
the mountains. In Italy neither the Germans nor the Allies can be 
held to have begotten the Resistance. According to Dr Villari, the 
first nucleus was formed by army deserters. They wished to keep 
out of sight, so that they should not be made to serve either with 
Salo and the Germans or with Marshal Badoglio and the Allies. 

Very soon, as happened in France, the nucleus was reinforced by 
Communists. In 1939 the French Communist deputies had been 
banished from the Chamber, but of course many of the rank and 
file remained in the country, and when Russia became an ally of 
the West in June 1941 they quickly took up underground activities 
against the German occupying troops. It was, however, General de 
Gaulle who gave them leaders, for the deputies who had been 
banished from the Chamber of Deputies in 1939 were invited to 
join the consultative assembly at Algiers. De Gaulle needed all the 
support he could get. In Italy it was the Allies who brought Com- 
munist leaders to the fore. Palmiro Togliatti, the Italian Communist 
chieftain, was brought to Naples in 1943 in an American ship. 
Communism was made legal again. The Allied command in Italy, 
in dissolving Fascist organizations at the first opportunity after the 
armistice, simultaneously revived pre-Fascist ones. These included 
the General Confederation of Labour, the equivalent, it appears, of 
the Italian Communist Party. By the time military hostilities ended 
in Italy, and the Germans surrendered, which was at the end of 
April 1945, the Communists had become paramount in the Italian 
Resistance. 

Not only was it Communists who murdered Mussolini on the 
shore of Lake Como, it was Communists also who carried out 
massacres in Milan, in the provinces of Bologna, Ferrara and 
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Modena, of Piedmont and Lombardy. Dr Villari was living in 
retirement at the time Mussolini fell from office, but in protest, he 
says, at the terms of the Allied armistice he offered his services to 
the Sald Republic, and when the fighting ended in April 1945 he 
was in charge of an office in Milan, part of the Sald Ministry of 
Foreign Affairs. Day by day he watched armed bands march by, 
bent on slaughter, and invariably singing the same Communist 
songs. 

They did not discover him, but his turn came less than a couple 
of months later. He had returned to Rome, and by then the Italian 
Government under Bonomi was in full cry against former Fascists. 
Dr Villari was arrested on June 20, 1945, and put with other 
political prisoners in the Regina Coeli prison. He was released after 
a little more than a year’s confinement, not having had a trial and 
not having had a charge preferred against him. It was an interesting 
time, he says, because he met so many distinguished men in prison 
with him. 

Thus liberation in Italy followed in a darker hue the pattern of 
liberation in France. ‘Liberation’ is a phoney word, being a trans- 
literation of the French for release or deliverance, and it turns out 
that it has been used to describe a phoney kind of happening. If 
liberation was a more sordid business in Italy than in France, it 
was partly because of the situation of the country, and of the 
natural suspicions of the Allies. In Italy there was no temporization 
over Amgot. It took over control at once, and continued till after 
the war was over. The Italian Government of Badoglio, and later 
of Bonomi, did but execute its orders, But there was also the Social 
Republic of Sald. In between were the Italian people, bent and 
trembling under the burden of an Old Man of the Sea called the 
Resistance, and on top of the Resistance were the Communists. 
As a result, even to-day the Communist deputies in the Italian 
Chamber number 140 out of a total of 596, and there are 59 Com- 
munists in the Senate. In the French National Assembly Commu- 
nists are only twelve. 

In Italy the King was the target of faction. In France there was 
a rallying figure in General de Gaulle. That was the chief symbol- 
ical difference, and its significance was immense. For Mussolini to 
have turned against the King was to be expected, for the King had 
concurred in his overthrow. For the Communists to be against the 
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King was required by their ideology. Why the Allies and the other 
Italian political parties were anti-royalist is less easily to be 
fathomed. However, the King, and then his son, King Umberto II, 
were turned away, and, if Dr Villari is to be believed, the destinies 
of Italy were entrusted to second-rate men. He declares that the 
only first-class statesman to have appeared in Italy since Mussolini 
was first imprisoned is Giuseppe Pella, who held office in various 
Governments after the war and is now Foreign Minister. 

France fared better for two reasons. Liberation in France lasted 
only from June 6, 1944 (D Day), till the following October; in Italy 
it went on slowly from September 1943 till the end of April 1945. 
That was one reason. The second reason is of course that France 
had General de Gaulle. 

As we have seen, if the efforts of the French Communists to 
seize power all over the country were foiled, it was thanks to de 
Gaulle’s adroitness and determination. He did not succeed, how- 
ever, in preventing or even in lessening the excesses and atrocities 
of the Resistance. Could he have done so? Could anybody? That 
is the question which still has to be answered. For my part, I can 
see only one thing that would have prevented the bloodshed, the 
spoliation, and the ill-treatment that followed the liberation. They 
were inherent in the situation of a country which joins in a war and 
falls out again half-way. Only if coalitions were never formed to 
fight wars would the seamy side of liberation be avoided. 

M. Aron thinks that the Communist peril in France in 1944 was 
too great to allow the Gaullist authorities to behave mildly towards 
the dispossessed officials of Vichy. De Gaulle, he continues, was a 
war leader, and France was a country which had been crushed by 
an earlier defeat. He could not behave as he might in peace-time. 

To-day the situation is far brighter. We may share M. Aron’s 
hope that the return of vitality in France within the last eighteen 
months will ensure that the painful disunity of the French since 
1940 and 1944 will at last be healed. 

MONTGOMERY BELGION 
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THE DRUG TRAFFIC 


A CYNICAL international lawyer once remarked that treaties 
always spelt trouble: superfluous for law abiding peoples, they 
tend to mark the last unsuccessful effort to restrain law-breakers. 
This is sadly evident in the attempt to control the drug traffic. 
Like the Red Queen, more and more effort is needed to keep in 
the same place. From the Opium Convention of 1912, through the 
Geneva Conventions of 1925 and 1931 down to the Paris Protocol 
of 1948, attempts to control licit trade have been accompanied by 
a steady increase in illegal trafficking. And the invention of artificial 
narcotics has opened vistas beyond any peddler’s dreams. 

The exact definition of drugs which should be controlled by 
international agreement has never been agreed, since sheer addic- 
tion or dependence on them is not sufficient qualification: alcohol, 
coffee, tranquillizers, and barbiturates are not subject to present 
controls, though judging by recent Russian fulminations on the 
villainy of supplying workers with the cheering beverage, one 
country’s tea is apparently another’s poison. It is generally agreed 
that drugs creating ‘tolerance’ (where increasing doses are needed), 
and those creating a real moral, mental, and physical breakdown, 
should be controlled. The main natural narcotics in this category 
are coca, khat, hemp, and opium. 

Although cocaine consumption was a European problem, coca- 
leaf chewing is a South American custom. Kept for religious use by 
the Incas, its use spread rapidly with the break-up of society after 
the Conquest and was noted by Spanish writers as early as the 
sixteenth century. To-day it is an overwhelming problem among 
the Indians of Peru, Bolivia, and Colombia. In Peru about a million 
habitual chewers not only spend a quarter of their income on the 
leaf but accept wages partly paid in that currency. In Bolivia it is 
an important source of revenue, supported by powerful interests. 
In each country it is part of the same social and economic problem: 
what alternative crop would be so profitable? And if there is less 
revenue how can Indian conditions improve? Coca leaf is taken 
not only to inhibit hunger and help endurance but also to deal with 
a hundred small ailments, and it is obvious that to remove his one 
25 
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source of comfort might not be helpful to the underfed Indian. 
Ecuador claims to have solved the problem. Since coca chewing is 
only mildly habit forming, by creating better conditions for the 
Indian population, the Government maintains that total abolition 
of the custom has been achieved. 

This relationship of social turmoil to drug taking was very 
evident with the famous Japanese ‘Awakening’ drug (amphetamine). 
In 1941 it began to sell as an aid to mental disease and to give 
courage and energy to the armed forces. In the post-war upheavals 
of Japan its use spread widely among young people, reaching a 
total of about 550,000 addicts in 1955. It is a drug, however, not 
under international control, since national efforts have now de- 
creased consumption. 

Hemp or Cannabis reaches high romance as hashish, and has an 
inevitable association with the Arabian Nights and the Assassins. 
It is, however, also known as dagga in South Africa, marihuana 
in America, kif in Algeria, and bhang in India. 

Dagga has followed much the same course as coca. Smoked in 
early times under strict tribal control, it is now one of the social 
problems of the urban native. The South African Government 
Report of 1952 on the abuse of dagga, while frankly admitting that 
only better conditions could cure smoking, points out that the 
illegal traffic is not only highly organized but backed by large 
financial interests in which all races are concerned. 

Hemp is one of the earliest known drugs: Herodotus speaks of 
intoxication from breathing its vapour. In India it was holy a 
thousand years before Christ. The Atharva Veda describes it as a 
sacred grass in whose leaves lived the guardian angel of man. Both 
Hindu and Moslem ascetics made use of it to overcome hunger and 
as an aid to meditation; the Tantras abound in references to Bhang 
in religious ceremonies, and it is still widely used for religious and 
social festivities as alcohol might be in the West. Hemp was also 
used as medicine. It is recorded that Napoleon was so impressed 
with its effects during his Egyptian expedition that he used it on 
the French Army as a sedative and pain killer. It found a place in 
British nineteenth-century medicine, but since deterioration is rapid 
it has been replaced by other drugs. As with the South American, 
the Indian working class takes bhang either to chew, as a drink, or 
in sweets, to endure the hotter months and monotonous work; it 
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also is a household remedy. Since charas, a more potent form of 
bhang, has been abolished and, under American pressure, the 
Indian Government is abolishing opium, it is hardly surprising 
that the illicit traffic in bhang has risen. Seizures rose from 
10,538 Ib. in 1950 to 41,543 Ib. in 1954. The lesson is obvious: if 
human beings cannot get what they want one way, there is always 
another. 

Khat, or Abyssinian tea, is said to be the only amusement of the 
Yemen, according to an Egyptian delegate to U.N. The Yemenis 
are indeed fond of amusement, since something like three-quarters 
of their income goes on khat. Whether chewed or infused, it is used 
to excite the nervous system and is so popular that fruit and coffee 
trees are cut down to make room for it. It is cultivated all over the 
Yemen and grows freely in East Africa. Well known to Arab, 
Somali, and Masai, its use spread to other African peoples as troops 
intermingled in the war, Air transport has made it a valuable export 
from Abyssinia, for the leaves must be fresh. Planes travelling from 
Abyssinia to Egypt find no difficulty in stopping at Aden. 

Though rivals daily appear, opium—with its derivatives mor- 
phine, codeine, papaverine, narcotine, and heroin—is still king. In 
medicine it is the most important source of analgetic remedies and 
for good or evil it has captured the imagination of man. For us, 
it is enshrined in the nineteenth-century romantics, whether in 
Tennyson’s lotus eaters, de Quincey, or the horrors of Poe. The 
glory of Coleridge’s Kubla Khan epitomizes what opium can do 
for art against man. 

Opium goes back to the beginning of literature. Though Sir 
James Simpson (inventor of chloroform) claimed the honour for 
hashish, opium is generally thought to be nepenthes, the drug 
Helen obtained from the Egyptian woman Polydenna to put in the 
wine and make men indifferent to anything but pleasure. Opium is 
the sovereign remedy, ancient and modern, for pain, sleeplessness, 
and dysentery. In the form of laudanum it was highly valued in 
English medicine, and many people who would indignantly deny 
ever having tasted opium have happily taken Dover powders or 
paregoric. 

For thousands of years opium has been collected by slitting the 
head of the poppy and collecting the milky juice. A single head 
yields about half a grain and about 14,000 are needed for a pound 
Cc 
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of opium. But it was not until the nineteenth century that the active 
principle of morphine was finally isolated by a young German 
chemist. And once again the knowledge of good and evil came to 
man before he was prepared to deal with it. For opium, hashish, 
and coca were minor evils compared with the white drugs Europe 
and North America unleashed on the world. The introduction of 
morphine into medicine heightened the dangers of addiction, since 
it is more potent and easier to take than opium. Though codeine, 
less dangerous than opium, helped to redress the situation, this was 
more than counterbalanced again by a derivative of morphine: 
heroin. 

Heroin, ironically, was hailed as a wonder drug at the begin- 
ning of the century. Not only an analgesic, and a remedy for 
respiratory diseases, it was used to combat addiction to codeine 
and morphine. While it took the medical profession a considerable 
time to realize the full dangers of heroin addiction: swift tolerance 
and difficult cure, it took very little time for the drug peddlers to 
see that here was their dream. Highly concentrated, a small packet 
of heroin fetched good prices; it was simple to take and even 
simpler to adulterate. Sometimes the final recipient might get as 
little as 2 per cent. of heroin in his packet. It was also easy to 
produce from morphine in clandestine factories. Small wonder that 
heroin is now the main drug of addiction in the western world, and 
its traffic yearly increases. The United States, one of the chief 
sufferers, has pressed hard for total abolition of heroin, though 
some countries, notably France, have said that so far it is medically 
irreplaceable. Moreover, while morphine exists, it is almost 
impossible to prevent clandestine conversion. 

When the Narcotics Division was set up by U.N.O. after the war, 
it seemed that public opinion was becoming aware of danger and 
willing for control; there was hope that by control of licit trade, 
life would at least be difficult for the international drug trafficker. 
Not only world conditions but the invention of synthetic drugs have 
baulked this hope. Pethidine (dolantin) was discovered by a German 
chemist in 1939 and found to be extremely valuable for obstetrics, 
respiratory diseases and senility; it was widely used instead of 
morphine. Methadone, another German invention, only came to 
light in 1945 and is more popular with addicts. 

The Paris Protocol of 1948 was an attempt to catch up on 
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synthetic drugs, and over thirty are now under international con- 
trol. But others are not. While they are more difficult to make and 
impossible for the amateur (for pethidine, for instance, it is neces- 
sary to go through the production of mustard gas compounds), they 
are difficult to control since they are composed of the ordinary raw 
materials of any industrialized country. U.N.O. chemists have spent 
much time and money trying to identify the country of origin of 
seized opium, but with synthetics this would be impossible. The 
second problem is that it takes time and tragedy to prove the need 
for interna-:onal control. American tranquillizers such as mepro- 
bamate have only been in use for three or four years, and the 
medical profession does not commit itself so swiftly. 

The very mixed views on Chinese red heroin pills, whose use 
grew to enormous proportions in the 1920’s and 1930’s, and spread 
to America, are examples of this uncertainty: originally taken as a 
tonic and as an anti-opium pill, they soon became a habit. Brightly 
coloured and perfumed, bearing such charming names as ‘Fierce 
Tigers,’ ‘Fairy Horse,’ and ‘Golden Dragon, they became ex- 
ceedingly popular. They were cheaper and cleaner than opium and 
did not cause constipation. In spite of warnings and invective and 
official suppression, Hongkong in the thirties was seizing something 
like 3 million illicitly manufactured pills a year. Analysis re- 
vealed that many of these pills consisted largely of sugar with a 
little quinine or strychnine and often contained as little as one- 
thousandth of a grain of heroin. The war finally put an end to the 
fashion while addicts turned to stronger meat. 

International control of the drug traffic reduces itself to three, at 
present, insoluble problems: firstly, what to control and limit to 
medical needs; and, secondly, arising from that, how to provide 
alternative crops for producing countries. Iran, which has under- 
taken to abolish the production of opium, faces a loss of about 
30 million dollars for a crop four times as profitable as wheat. 
Even with the promise of financial and technical assistance the 
Iranian representative to the International Commission on Nar- 
cotics was hardly pleased when Afghanistan rushed in to request 
that she now be registered as a licit producer and exporter of 
opium. However, with gentle Gallic logic, the French delegate 
pointed out that since Afghanistan had been producing opium 
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without being authorized to do so up to now, she could presumably 
continue to do so. 

Thirdly, even if licit trade were controlled, and statistics are 
admittedly incomplete and unreliable, there would appear to be 
little hope of controlling illicit traffic. 

The international drug traffic has always held the fascinated 
attention of thriller writers; its facts outspan their imagination 
whether one looks at the wicked aphrodisiacs of Edwardian maga- 
zines or John Buchan’s nightmare of a completely drugged popula- 
tion. The records of Interpol and the United States Bureau of 
Narcotics provide stories of investigations, shady cafés, and double 
crossings that make the gaudiest thriller look anemic, Even the 
staid records of the U.N. Economic and Social Council can provide 
items of interest. There was the case of the mysterious Mrs Kasiye 
Galiopi, for whom the International Criminal Police Commission 
sought in vain. Head of an international gang centred in Greece, 
she concentrated on the profitable export of heroin to the United 
States. In 1956 she extended operations to Teheran, and after a 
number of adventures the police finally achieved enough evidence 
both to catch and convict her for thirty years’ successful smuggling. 
She was one of the most skilful narcotics chemists in Europe, and 
the house in Teheran was found to contain the most modern 
laboratory, producing morphine and heroin of high quality. Per- 
haps the main problem facing the police in collecting evidence is 
that, unlike other crimes, the victims or addicts neither complain 
to nor help the law; moreover, it is a crime highly organized and 
necessitates familiarity with the underworld without danger of 
recognition. 

Ironically, it is China which constitutes the greatest threat to 
narcotics control. Opened to the opium trade a century ago by the 
West, she has achieved perfect revenge. As Harry Anschlinger, the 
United States Commissioner of Narcotics, observed, ‘Red China 
represents the main source of illicit traffic for the entire world.’ 
Whether China produces opium for the simple economic reason 
that she needs dollars, or whether, as some think, it is a vital part 
of the cold war, a sinister Communist design to weaken the West, 
the fact remains that Hongkong and Macao are the chief opium 
ports of the world, and America, whether via Manila or Europe, 
the chief market. 
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It could be that the Chinese have pondered upon the words of 
Hwang Cho Ti, who complained in 1839 that the West undoubtedly 
used the opium trade to weaken others (as Japan undoubtedly did 
in Manchuria). He said: ‘To-day the evil of opium is prevalent in 
China. It is a terrible assassin both of human bodies and human 
souls. It can ruin the people and can lay waste our Empire.’ 

Europe may be indicted for playing the part of Sorcerer’s 
Apprentice in unleashing powerful and uncontrolled drugs on to 
the world; yet their benefit to humanity has been great. It is like- 
wise evident that in an uncongenial world men will continue to 
seek some Paradise whence they can answer exiled Adam with 
Tennyson’s beguiled chant: 

All things have rest. 
Why should we toil alone 
who are the first of things 
...the roof and crown of things. Why 
Should life all labour be? 
Let us alone. 


M. MORTIMER 











GENERAL JAMES WOLFE 


Two hundred years ago (September 1759) an English general of 
thirty-two, possessed of a ruined constitution and in a seemingly 
hopeless situation, gained one of the decisive battles of the world, 
whose crisis lasted fifteen minutes. Such was the beginning of the 
Dominion of Canada, whose magnitude may be regarded as Wolfe’s 
enduring memorial and of whom it may be written: ‘Si monu- 
mentum quaeris, circumspice’; for time has wrought partial fulfil- 
ment of a remarkable forecast uttered by a young Boston minister 
when the news of the fall of Quebec was brought in. ‘With the 
continued blessing of Heaven,’ he exclaimed, ‘they [the British 
American colonies] will become, in another century or two, a 
mighty empire’; and cautiously tempering this enthusiasm, he 
added, ‘I do not mean an independent one.’ At home the splendid 
tidings freed the nation from the gloom engendered by the publica- 
tion of Wolfe’s last despatch to Pitt, the almost hopeless tones of 
which had riveted themselves painfully on the public mind. “Two 
days ago,’ wrote Horace Walpole to Mann, ‘came news from Wolfe, 
despairing as much as heroes can despair....’ Hardly was this 
letter on its way when, with church bells pealing and bonfires 
blazing and Londoners rejoicing tumultuously with drum and fife, 
marrow bone and cleaver, Walpole was again writing to Mann, 
but in quite different strain. ‘What a scene! An army in the night 
dragging itself up a precipice by stumps of trees to assault a town 
and attack an enemy strongly entrenched and double in numbers. 
The King is overwhelmed with addresses on our victories, he will 
have enough to paper his palace.’ 

The subject of this encomium, James Woulfe (as his name was 
originally spelt), came of mixed Irish and Yorkshire stock. Like 
many such families, the Woulfes make their first appearance as 
migrant Welsh adventurers to Ireland, which was then, as North 
America has become since, a lodestar for men seeking renewal of 
decayed fortunes. That the Woulfes flourished is proved by six- 
teenth-century evidence of their ownership of large properties and 
much local influence. Memories survive of two Woulfe brothers at 
the sieges of Londonderry and Limerick. Together with a score of 
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others both were exempted from clemency when the latter city 
capitulated; Friar Woulfe was executed at once, and only a timely 
escape saved George from a similar fate. Many years later, Captain 
Wolfe—he dropped the ‘u’—is found married and settled in northern 
England; all that is known further about him is that he was grand- 
father of a distinguished soldier, Edward Wolfe, who became the 
father of the general. 

The accession of Sir Robert Walpole brought a period of peace. 
Lieutenant-Colonel Wolfe, seeing therefore little chance of further 
military service, prepared to settle down, and following his marriage 
to Miss Henrietta Thompson, purchased a home at Westerham in 
Kent. Miss Thompson came of a long-rooted Yorkshire clan, one 
of whose branches to-day is represented by the family of Lawley. 
Her portrait by Hudson reveals a young woman of striking and 
attractive appearance and possessed of considerable force of mind. 
Belonging to a man’s world, she was her son’s chief correspondent 
throughout life and the repository of all his thoughts; some of his 
letters written in placatory tone indicate that she was masterful and 
exacting in her disposition; withal of sociable habits and much 
given to cards. Undoubtedly Wolfe’s character owed much to her 
in the blended strains of Celtic and Yorkshire. For strange moods of 
depression and fitful Irish melancholy followed by swift mercurial 
elevation of spirits were off-set and steadied by the counter-weights 
of common sense and intense application tothe work in hand. 

His parents had settled in Westerham when James made his 
appearance in January 1727. After ten years there the family moved 
to Greenwich, where James and his younger brother Edward went 
to school; and here the first signs of James’ genius were noted by 
the headmaster, the Rev Samuel Swinfen. From earliest childhood 
the thought of the army engrossed his entire mind. He was de- 
termined to be a soldier and believed his opportunity to serve had 
come in 1739, when the expedition to Cartagena assembled on 
Blackheath; and his father was appointed adjutant-general in the 
following year. Incredible as it may appear to a later generation, 
the twelve-and-a-half-year-old boy obtained Colonel Wolfe’s per- 
mission to volunteer, and despite maternal expostulations the pair 
set off for the Isle of Wight. But these hopes came to nothing. 
Delayed on board ship, James fell ill, and was sent back to home 
and school. A kinder fortune came his way three years later in the 
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form of a messenger, who, in the garden of a lifelong friend, 
George Warde, at Westerham, handed Wolfe his first commission 
in his father’s regiment, the Marines. A commemorative urn still 
marks the spot where Wolfe’s military career began. 

Seldom can a more incongruous outward appearance have con- 
cealed the spirit. ‘The British Achilles’—a term bestowed at a later 
period—bore none of the marks which tradition and expectation 
look for in a hero. In youth his countenance was as ordinary as 
that of any other young man, only the reflective eyes and breadth 
of forehead gave promise of undeveloped ability. The portrait by 
Schaak of the mature Wolfe shows a thin, long-limbed frame clad 
in conventional full-skirted military red coat, blue breeches and 
gaiters. The head with its receding forehead and chin—like that of 
the late Field-Marshal Lord Plumer—gave his face a hatchet-like 
appearance accentuated by the high and slightly tilted nose. The 
customary white wig, discarded later—on which was perched a 
black three-cornered hat—hid a quantity of red hair derived from 
his Thompson forebears. Though his countenance lent itself readily 
to caricature his personality bore an air of resolution and confident 
alertness. Moreover, Wolfe possessed in high degree an insatiable 
energy, which found diversion in every manner of sport. He could 
be very hard on occasion—a quality which appears to be a neces- 
sary ingredient in the characters of great men of action—and though 
usually under strict control, his fiery and peremptory temper flew 
out in face of opposition. He kept and made friends notwithstand- 
ing, for he was free from malice, and though a strict disciplinarian 
with himself and his men, they became devoted to him. Always 
careful of his troops’ health and well-being, Wolfe exacted the 
utmost from his subordinates. 

The young marine soon transferred as Ensign to the 12th Foot 
(now the Suffolk Regiment) and departed with the Regiment to 
Flanders. Dettingen followed in the summer of 1743. In a vivid 
description of the action Wolfe told his father that, ‘he was obliged 
to do the duty of an adjutant all that and the next day on foot, in 
a pair of heavy boots.’ That he had, aged seventeen and in his first 
engagement, shown capacity for leadership is proved by the royal 
commission confirming him as adjutant and promoting him lieu- 
tenant. Next year he was transferred again, to the unit now known 
as the King’s Own Royal Regiment, and was given the rank of 
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captain. In 1745 we find him acting brigade-major in Pulteney’s 
Brigade, which had been ordered home to crush the Jacobite rising. 
He was with Hawley when the latter was defeated at Falkirk, and 
later at Culloden (1746). He seems to have stood high in the Duke 
of Cumberland’s esteem, for he was soon promoted brevet-major. 
Most of the rest of that year was spent by Wolfe in the subjection 
and re-settlement of the rebels. There are instances of harsh treat- 
ment towards the inhabitants, notably in the case of Mrs Jordan. 
Having decided that she should surrender all her possessions, the 
commanders sent Wolfe to inform her, but as she was believed to 
have played no part in the Rebellion, she might keep one thing. 
According to her account, Wolfe raised objections to each item she 
mentioned, and ordered her finally to produce her son whom she 
had sent away for the time being. He comes out of the interviews 
as an unmannerly cub, though the fact that he was acting under 
orders may partially excuse him; later when, probably on his own 
initiative, Wolfe restored Mrs Jordan her son’s picture, he told her 
that Hawley had himself removed the frame. 

But before winter came Wolfe had left Scotland and was in 
London with his parents, making preparations for the expected 
campaign in the Netherlands; and the beginning of 1746 found the 
British Army, with Wolfe serving as brigade-major, in Flanders 
once more. Moving forward to besiege Maestricht, they were inter- 
cepted by the French Army under Marshal Saxe three miles from 
the town, and the battle of Laffelt followed. In this, where he was 
wounded, Wolfe played so distinguished a part that he received 
the public thanks of the commander-in-chief. Back in London be- 
fore the year was out, he celebrated his twenty-first birthday at 
his parents’ house in Old Burlington Street; and while he was 
recovering he fell in love with Miss Elizabeth Lawson, maid of 
honour to the Princess of Wales, whom he had known for several 
years. Mrs Wolfe, matriarch that she was, opposed the match, 
though she knew her son had for some time been devoted to the 
young woman. He on his part showed excessive regard for parental 
authority and, following the example of Gibbon, he ‘sighed as a 
lover and obeved as a son.’ 

From his physical wound he recovered quickly, and rejoined 
the army in the spring of 1748; but the Peace of Aix-la-Chapelle 
soon put an end to the desultory campaign and Wolfe returned to 
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London. His stay proved a short one, for, with his majority 
attained early in 1749 in the regiment which is now the Lancashire 
Fusiliers, he left for Scotland. At twenty-three he had rendered 
distinguished services in seven campaigns, and his military appren- 
ticeship was over. 

Three chequered and frustrating years in Scotland (1749-52) 
filled the next pages in Wolfe’s career. The lure of battlefields with 
all their glittering, beckoning opportunities vanished, their place 
now taken by a sober routine of tedious police duties. For, in that 
divided and hostile land, the role of the Army was chiefly that of 
a constabulary charged with the double task of enforcing the 
stringent terms of the Rebellion Acts, while deftly coaxing the 
sullen and half-hearted Highlanders into the ways of law and 
peace. While Wolfe performed these duties with tact and humanity, 
his state of mind can be understood from the tone of his letters, 
complaining of: ‘My youth and vigour bestowed idly in Scotland’; 
he mentions his discontented temper and writes with scorn of 
‘trifling soldiership.’ Wolfe’s mercurial spirits were at zero. More- 
over the climate disagreed with him. His mother is told of his 


extreme thinness, and he would like her to send a pot of honey | 
with which to supplement the chocolate and milk he intended | 
taking as a remedy. There were, however, compensations in this | 


life of boredom; for, soon after his arrival in Glasgow, the advance- 


ment of his colonel (Hon. Edward Cornwallis) to the Governorship | 


of Nova Scotia brought him promotion to lieutenant-colonel and 
the command of the regiment, while from the university he ob- 
tained tutors in Latin and mathematics in order to catch up on his 
curtailed education. 

Wolfe’s discontents were multiplied by the frustrations of his 
personal hopes. Not only had his love affair with Miss Lawson 


come to a standstill; he was also at a low ebb financially. His 


cherished scheme of obtaining leave in order to travel abroad and 
study the latest improvements in military science and at the same 
time gain a thorough knowledge of the French language was re- 
jected by his superiors. The Duke of Cumberland thought it un- 
necessary, and Lord Bury, who appears to have leaned on Wolfe’s 
abilities, was reluctant to part with so efficient a subordinate. 


But in the summer of 1752, Wolfe’s fortunes took a turn for the © 
better, when it appears that Lord Bury relaxed his opposition and | 
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exerted his good offices on Wolfe’s behalf. The autumn found him 
settled in Paris and following a mixed and strenuous programme of 
learning and study, riding and dancing. He paid his respects at 
Versailles, and with a company of friends passed an agreeable hour 
with Madame de Pompadour. But by the end of six months he 
grew weary of Paris; and disappointed in his eager hope of visiting 
the continental camps, he returned to England. He had learnt the 
French language thoroughly, and on a later occasion, when his 
advice was sought on the best military reading for a young officer, 
he included nine French works, technical and biographical, in a 
lengthy catalogue which, beginning with the classics, stretches to 
Zisca the Bohemian. 

The spring of 1753 found Wolfe back in Glasgow, and out of 
humour with himself and his surroundings. His mother took him 
to task for his outbreaks of temper, which appear to have been 
particularly trying at this time; he was evidently finding both his 
colleagues and the climate equally tiresome. Fortunately the regi- 
ment was moved to Dover in the autumn, and Wolfe’s health and 
spirits immediately improved. His years in Scotland had not been 
thrown away despite his remarks about ‘trifling soldiership,’ for, 
due to the absence of the senior officers of the 20th Foot, he was 
able to bring the regiment up to a standard of efficiency that was 
for long taken as exemplar for the rest of the Army. Wolfe’s system 
—a combination of arduous theoretical studies and practical lessons 
learnt on battlefields—was his own work. He was the life and soul 
of the regiment, supervised its training in every branch and gained 
the confidence of the officers and men. 

Spells of duty now took him to various towns in southern 
England, until 1755, when the fear of invasion renewed Wolfe’s 
hopes of active service; but his opportunity came only when Pitt 
took office in 1757. He had barely accepted the post of quarter- 
master-general in Ireland, an appointment in which the King 
strangely denied him the full colonelcy on the grounds of his 
youth, when he was offered the equivalent post in the Army in the 
coming expedition against Rochefort. The joint naval and military 
forces under the respective commands of Sir Edward Hawke and 
Sir John Mordaunt sailed on September 8, and in the disastrous 
fiasco that brought it to a close only two senior officers, Wolfe and 
Howe, emerged with enhanced reputations. The court of inquiry 
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that followed brought Wolfe under the eye of Pitt, who early in 
1758 offered him a brigade in the expedition planned against 
Louisburg, the capital of Cape Breton island. He accordingly left 


England with the promised rank of brigadier in America, and while | 


at sea heard that he had at last received the full colonelcy in the 
67th Foot (The Royal Hampshire Regiment). The combined forces 


under the commands of Boscawen and Amherst arrived off Halifax | 
in May, after a voyage of constant storms which delayed Amherst | 


and prostrated Wolfe with seasickness. In the absence of the mili- 


tary commander, Boscawen, Lawrence, and Wolfe drew up a plan 
(believed to be mainly the work of Wolfe) which proposed three | 


landings, for the purpose of deceiving the enemy where to expect 
the main attack, and which was left sufficiently pliable to allow for 
modifications. Unfortunately it was shelved by Amherst, who on 
arrival decided on a frontal attack in the continental fashion. 
Believing the landing place too dangerous for success, Boscawen 
was begged by some to reconsider the matter in a council of war, 


but on hearing this an old sea dog scouted the idea, urged his | 


chief to assume sole responsibility, and promised himself to get the 
troops ashore. Wolfe, carrying only a cane, was one of the first to 
land. The troops followed, but the initial stage cost many lives 
through losses of boats. Louisburg surrendered at the end of July, 
and it was during this brief campaign that Wolfe saw Indians for 
the first time and heard of their frightful methods. ‘We cut them 
to pieces,’ he wrote, ‘whenever we found them, in return for a 
thousand acts of cruelty and barbarity.’ 

Owing to an apparent misunderstanding, Wolfe returned home 


at the end of the year. Writing to Pitt at this time, he mentions his | 


readiness to serve again in America, only asking for time in which 
to restore his shaken health. To another correspondent he speaks 
of being ‘in a very bad condition with the gravel and rheumatism, 
but I had much rather die than decline any kind of service that 
offers.’ His outstanding abilities had by now brought him high 
reputation, and he had not long to wait for a command. For Pitt 
had decided already that Wolfe should lead the coming expedition 
against Quebec, with the rank of major-general in America. The 
appointment carried into effect the great Prime Minister’s method 
of promoting merit and ignoring the usual channels of routine and 
precedence. Worried by this departure, the Duke of Newcastle 
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hurried to the King with the news that Wolfe was mad. ‘Mad is 
he?’ replied His Majesty. “Then I hope he will bite some others 
of my generals!’ 

Wolfe was not elated by the prospect of further service in 
America. It was ‘distant, difficult, and disagreeable,’ he told his 
friend Colonel Warde, and declared that he would have preferred 
continental service. In imperious and irritable words he informed 
Warde that: ‘I have told the leading men that if they charge a young 
soldier with weighty matters they must give him the best assistance. 
If there be any obstacles on the side of Government I shall desire 
to be excused from taking the first part.’ This peremptory attitude 
foreshadowed the differences he was to experience with his senior 
officers later on. But Wolfe was conceded permission to choose his 
staff after he learnt that the original strength of his forces had been 
reduced. He selected the Hon. Robert Monckton to fill the post of 
senior brigadier, a reliable, level-headed, and experienced officer of 
character and integrity. The third brigadier, Hon. James Murray, 
had gained Wolfe’s admiration at Louisburg. He described him as 
of ‘infinite spirit,’ and at Quebec singled him out for the most 
hazardous tasks. The appointment of the second brigadier, Hon. 
George Townshend, was mainly a political one. Wolfe had no 
option but to accept him, for Pitt did not think it prudent to re- 
fuse the powerful Duke of Newcastle’s application on behalf of his 
nephew. It was rumoured at the time that Pitt sent him to America 
to get rid of him, for though Townshend was not without abilities 
which included considerable shrewdness and discernment, these 
were nullified by faults of character whose free exercise brought 
him enemies from the Duke of Cumberland downwards. The post 
of quartermaster-general was fiiled by Lieutenant-Colonel Guy 
Carleton, a personal friend of Wolfe’s; for adjutant-general he 
selected Isaac Barré, a very able and experienced officer. 

To the last period of Wolfe’s life in England belongs the oft- 
repeated and, if true, discreditable story of a scene by Wolfe, when 
dining with Pitt and Lord Temple. According to the latter, Wolfe 
drew his sword and noisily and theatrically boasted of what he 
would achieve. The astonished statesmen listened in silence, and 
when Wolfe had left the room, Pitt threw up his hands exclaiming, 
‘Good God! That I should have entrusted the fate of the country 
and of the administration to such hands.’ The story might carry 
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conviction were it not for the unreliability of the narrator, who | 
later on was accused by Pitt himself of falsifying and twisting | 


private talks into manifold forms as it suited his purpose. More- 


over, Temple’s alleged words contain an artful criticism of Pitt’s | 


judgment in choosing one who might prove a mere boaster. Temple 


repeated the story to Grenville, who passed it on to Lord Stanhope, | 
where it finds a niche in his History of England. The story bears | 


the marks of distortion. Wolfe is made to act out of character. One | 


whose company and advice were sought by the leading men of the 
day, and by those solicitous of serving under him, would hardly 
have behaved in so absurd a fashion. Moreover, he had years of 
military discipline behind him. 

The final phase of his private life is noteworthy for Wolfe’s 
engagement to Miss Katherine Lowther, his earlier love affair 
having come to a full stop. His second courtship was more success- 
ful, but a letter written by Miss Lowther from Raby after Wolfe’s 


death seems to show that once again his mother had been raising ~ 


difficulties; there is a world of meaning in the sentence: ‘I feel that 
we are ye [sic] last people in the world who ought to meet,’ she 
wrote. Lady Mary Wortley Montagu considered Miss Lowther the 


more deserving of sympathy of the two, on account of her ‘youth | 


and loss of expectations.’ She survived Wolfe for fifty years, after 
marrying the Duke of Bolton in 1765. 

While Wolfe supervised preparations for the land forces, 
Admiral Saunders took command of the great fleet assembling at 
Portsmouth. A former friend and colleague of Anson, with whom 
he sailed round the world, the Admiral combined first-rate seaman- 


ship with a character whose sterling qualities brought him the | 


respect and affection of all who knew him. Equable and loyal, he 
and Wolfe co-operated in harmony. Indeed, as Sir John Fortescue 
and other historians have pointed out, the credit for the successful 
operations at Quebec is due mainly to the Navy, without whose 
brilliant seamanship the campaign would have failed. 

In February 1759 a ponderous armament of twenty-two ships-of- 


~ 


the-line, frigates, and transports passed down the Solent bound for | 


Louisburg, while from the swaying quarter-deck of Admiral 
Saunders’ flagship, the Neptune, a seasick Wolfe bade farewell to 
the shores of England for the last time. Though Louisburg had 
been chosen for rendez-vous with colonial and other forces, ice and 
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storms prevented the ships from reaching the port and they were 
obliged to put in at Halifax. It was mid-May before they arrived at 
Louisburg, and not until June 25, after a voyage of 360 miles from 
the mouth of the St Lawrence, that the fleet came to anchor off the 
Isle of Orléans; three miles across the bay rose the goal of their 
hopes, the bleak storm-swept citadel of Quebec—‘The city of 
Narrowing Waters’—for the breadth of the St Lawrence is here 
only a mile. 

Quebec stands on a promontory dividing the St Lawrenc. and 
St Charles rivers, a steep and rocky headland forming a natural 
fortress of great strength; and Wolfe would have noticed the 
massive encircling defences of the town. Since its foundation by 
Champlain in 1608, Quebec had formed a most valuable French 
possession, whose semblance betokened a prosperous community. 
But only in appearance, The colony suffered from the ravages of 
corrupt administrators, whose methods were those of bribery and 
chicanery. The officials, split into jealous factions, were generally 
no more than quarrelsome adventurers. “What a country!’ ex- 
claimed Montcalm. ‘Here all the knaves grow rich, and the honest 
men are ruined.’ He was reported to have said to Vaudreuil, the 
Governor-General, ‘You have sold your country, but while I live I 
will not deliver it up.’ The great and single-hearted commander-in- 
chief performed all that valour and patriotism could achieve in the 
time. Though he seems to have had little doubt of the issue of the 
inevitable conflict, defences were strengthened, stores collected, 
troops and guns skilfully disposed; to such good purpose that 
Wolfe saw at once the uselessness of a direct assault. Twelve 
thousand French troops were entrenched along the north bank of 
the St Lawrence, either side of Quebec, and stretching down to the 
Montmorenci river, nearly opposite the Isle d’Orléans. 

The English troops proceeded to occupy the island at once and 
from there Wolfe established a camp on the opposite shore behind 
the Montmorenci, with the intention of later attacking the French 
left flank and disorganizing the defences. His next objectives, Point 
Lévis and Point des Péres, on the south bank of the St Lawrence 
and nearer to Quebec, were of great strategic importance in giving 
the English batteries command of the river, up which ships could 
now pass above the city. Thanks to the whole-hearted co- 
Operation of Admiral Saunders both moves were successful. Then 
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followed weeks of deadlock; Montcalm remained on the defensive 
and Wolfe’s efforts to dislodge him in an attack across the 
Montmorenci on July 31 failed. 

The defeat was a heavy blow for Wolfe. He had lost some of his 
best troops, summer was passing, and with no opportunity present- 
ing itself for further effort, Quebec and its defences appeared im- 
pregnable. Troubles multiplied, his credit for generalship sank, 
sickness visited the camps, desertions were frequent. Moreover, 
the frightful conditions of Indian warfare strained the nerves and 
shook the morale of the troops. In these circumstances Wolfe em- 
barked on an expedient which has tarnished his reputation. With 
the double object of luring Montcalm into the open and inducing 
the militia to desert, he ordered bands of troops to burn down 
villages and waste the countryside; flagrant atrocities were com- 
mitted during these operations, though women and children were 
usually spared. Their effect was slight; Montcalm refused to be 
drawn. The end of August found Wolfe prostrated by illness, 
fatigue, and worry. Summoning his brigadiers he bade them consult 
jointly on the best plan for offensive action; they answered that an 
attack on the shore above Quebec appeared the most feasible. 

The summer also brought Montcalm difficulties that he could 
not ignore. With English warships commanding the river, necessary 
supplies could not be brought down to Quebec, and stores of arms 
and ammunition hidden in the upper reaches were endangered. 


Most serious of all, news came that an English force under General 
Amherst was marching down the St Lawrence. The French general 


was obliged therefore to despatch troops under the command of 
Bougainville to guard against this threat. The result of this pre- 
caution, while it strengthened the outer defences, left the centre of 
Quebec depleted; and from this new disposition Wolfe drew his 
final inspiration. Leaving behind him a sufficient force for the 
defence of Port Lévis and the Isle d’Orléans, he, early in September, 
ascended the river, taking with him 3,600 men of his diminished 
forces. The presence of the troops appeared to be a move to keep 
watch on Bougainville. Ignorant of their real purpose, Montcalm 
did not consider that an attack would come from his right; he 
believed the main weight would be delivered on his left, and some- 
where between the St Charles and Montmorenci rivers. 

The troops spent the next few days being rowed up and down 
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the west shore, against which they occasionally launched feint 
attacks. Their hardships were great, for, in addition to the dis- 
comfort of the crowded transports, they were perpetually seasick, 
cold, and soaked by the heavy rain. From the Sutherland on 
September 9 Wolfe penned a long letter to Lord Holderness, one 
of the Secretaries of State, detailing the situation and the events of 
the summer; the failures at the Montmorenci, the reduction of the 
lower town to ruins from the incessant bombardment, the losses 
through constant skirmishing and sniping—‘there is very little 
quarter given on either side.’ Significantly he mentions the hostility 
of the Canadians to their Government, and closes the desolating 
account: ‘My constitution is entirely ruined, without the consola- 
tion of having done any considerable service to the State, or without 
any prospect of it.’ 

The very same day, observing that both the rough track leading 
up the 250-feet cliffs and the height above were only lightly 
guarded, he grasped the possibility of a desperate chance. With the 
co-operation of Admiral Saunders, he confirmed Montcalm in his 
mistaken supposition and deceived him into expecting an imminent 
assault on his left. The Admiral opened a cannonade on the shores 
below Quebec, which increased to a terrific intensity on the night 
of September 12 when, accompanied by thirty boats containing 
1,700 men, Wolfe dropped down the river at two o'clock in the 
morning of the 13th, and all went ashore in a small cove which 
now bears Wolfe’s name. This was opposite the track leading up 
the cliffs, from whose base Wolfe is reported to have remarked to 
one of his captains: “There seems scarcely a possibility of getting 
up, but you must do your endeavours.’ His methods had always 
been daring and unorthodox—he was the prototype of a Com- 
mando leader. 

The details of this astonishing feat are sufficiently known. Day- 
break found the British troops on the plateau, and an incredulous 
Montcalm was refusing to believe the news of their presence, Not 
until he saw the enemy in battle array before his eyes did he realize 
his peril. He ordered a call to arms immediately, and without 
artillery beyond two small field-pieces, swept through the streets of 
Quebec followed by 7,500 men. It was now about ten o’clock, and 
reinforcements had brought the British strength up to about 4,800 


men. Drawn up in order of battle they stood quietly waiting and 
D 
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watching the enemy troops, gay with flags and bright uniforms, 
filling up the plain before them. The French superiority was only 
numerical; in discipline and condition they were greatly inferior to 
the British. After an attempted out-flanking movement which 
failed, the French forces charged headlong against the centre and 
right wing. The British waited until they were at a distance of forty 
paces, when the command to fire was given by Wolfe. A deadly 
discharge of musketry—‘comme un coup de canon,’ as a French 
officer later described it—shattered the line and brought them to a 
halt. Wolfe, leading the centre and twice wounded, saw that the 
crisis had come. Before the enemy could re-form he gave the order 
to charge. In a few minutes all was over; a demoralized mass was 
fleeing to Quebec; Montcalm, borne along on the tide, received a 
mortal wound, and Wolfe, hit for the third time, lay dying on the 
field. With his last strength he gave final orders, heard that victory 
was assured, and expired in a few minutes. 

S. D. KENNEDY 
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THE RESISTANCE MOVEMENT IN TYROL IN 1809 


A HUNDRED and fifty years ago all eyes in England were turned 
upon a little people of Alpine peasants who were holding up the 
armies of Napoleon, then at the very height of his power. Every- 
where else in Europe resistance had succumbed or was standing 
desperately at bay. England herself had just lost the first round in 
the struggle for the Spanish peninsula. At this hour of deepest 
discouragement came the news that the embattled farmers of 
Tyrol, led by an inkeeper, Andreas Hofer, had defeated the trained 
forces of Napoleon’s Bavarian allies. Even the mutilating Treaty 
of Pressburg (December 26, 1805), which robbed Austria of three 
million inhabitants and handed over her loyal Tyrolese to Bavaria, 
struck Napoleon as being too lenient. The battle of Austerlitz 
(December 2, 1805) determined the fate of Europe for the next ten 
years. 

On August 1, 1806, Napoleon sent a letter to the Emperor and 
gave notice that he no longer recognized the existence of the 
Empire. It was on receipt of this that Francis II abdicated the old 
Imperial crown, retaining only the title of Emperor of Austria. 
The battle of Austerlitz had reduced Austria to a position of 
impotence in Europe and she felt herself still further threatened by 
the designs of Napoleon. 

The Emperor made an appeal to the loyalty of his subjects. 
When the war came the Tyrolese rose on behalf of their old Habs- 
burg rulers. The peasants were inspired by love of independence 
and by religious hatred of the French. Chief among their leaders 
was Andreas Hofer, an innkeeper of remarkable powers of body 
and mind. This love of independence of the Tyrolese can only be 
explained by a knowledge of their history. 

Princess Margaret, the widow of the last Prince of Tyrol, 
governed the country after the death of her son, Meinhard II. She 
abdicated in 1363 and then it was that the Estates of Tyrol, con- 
sisting of the nobility, the clergy, the citizens, and peasants, offered 
the Government of the country to the Duke of Austria, Rudolf IV, 
on the condition that all the old rights of the country, privileges, 
and freedoms were preserved. 

45 
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From that time onwards Tyrol was bound up with Austria and 
belonged to her with only a very slight interruption during the 
Napoleonic regime. The peasants were put in an absolutely equal 
position with their landlords from a legal point of view. It is to be 
noted therefore that the Tyrolese peasant became a free man at a 
time when in the greater part of Europe they were nothing but serfs 
attached to the soil. 

It was in 1490 that Duke Maximilian of Austria became 
Governor of Tyrol, and he became Emperor in 1493 on the death 
of his father. Innsbruck now became the official capital of the 
Emperor Maximilian, and in 1511 Tyrol received her famous 
Charter, which she maintained up to the time of the first World 
War against Napoleon. This Charter was based on the idea that 
the people of Tyrol could protect their own country and could not 
be compelled to fight any war outside their own land, and in any 
case all wars required the approval of the Tyrolese Estates. 

It was under the Emperor Maximilian that Tyrol became the 
centre of a world-wide Empire. He spoke of Tyrol as the Heart 
and Shield of his Empire. The Emperor Maximilian and the 
Tyrolese Estates employed their wealth to promote the arts and 
sciences. Maximilian’s grandson and successor, the Emperor 
Ferdinand I, erected at Innsbruck the wonderful tomb of his grand- 
father, to the decoration of which the most famous artists of the 
time contributed, so that to-day it is regarded as one of the greatest 
masterpieces of the period. 

The next best known Governor of Tyrol was the Empress, Maria 
Theresa. Her reforms in administration and justice were of great 
benefit to Tyrol, especially the schools which she built all over the 
country. The principal street of Innsbruck bears the name of the 
Empress. On the premature death of her son, the Emperor 
Joseph II, in 1790, the Tyrolese Diet demanded once more the 
confirmation of all its ancient privileges and liberties, and further 
insisted that all the principal offices in the country should be given 
to the natives of Tyrol. It was once again agreed that military 
service was to be confined solely to the protection of Tyrol. Michael 
Senn, one of the Tyrolese Deputies, told the Emperor to his face, 
‘Conscription cannot apply to the Tyrolese. We protect our country 
ourselves and we cannot spare anyone for foreign wars.’ 

Even the despotic system of government of the Austrian 
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and Emperors of that time could not destroy the Tyrolese spirit of 
the independence, and this was shown at its best during the period of 
jual the French Revolution. As early as 1796 the French invaded Tyrol 
» be and the local troops were called up in accordance with Maxi- 
at a milian’s Charter of 1511. Even when by the Peace of Pressburg 
erfs Austria was obliged to cede Tyrol to Bavaria it was clearly laid 

} down in the Treaty that the old Constitution of the country should 
_— be preserved with all its ancient privileges. The principal cause of 
ath the revolt of 1809 was the attempt of the Bavarians to apply to the 
the }  Tyrolese conscription for military service outside their own country, 
ous and when Napoleon had declared war against Austria they refused 
orld to fight for him and Tyrol fell into a state of extreme turbulence. 
— } The connection with Vienna was once more resumed, and at the 
no 


beginning of the war resistance broke out with the surprising result 
any that at the battle of April 13 on Berg Isel, near Innsbruck, the 
Bavarians and French surrendered. This victory was due solely to 


the the spirit of the Tyrolese troops. A month later, however, the 
cart | —_ Bavarians and French once more invaded the country and occupied 
the Innsbruck. In the lower valley of the Inn they exacted terrible 
and vengeance. The historic borough of Schwaz was burned to the 
ror | ground and all the country round devastated. The Austrian troops 
ind- | had retreated everywhere and Tyrol was once more left to defend 
the herself. 
test Under the command of Andreas Hofer the second battle of Berg 
; Isel took place on May 25 and 29, and this led to the defeat and 
aria 


expulsion of the enemy from Innsbruck, so that the whole land of 
reat } Tyrol was once more free. The heroic character of Andreas Hofer 
the now fills the picture. This simple peasant fought the adventurer on 


the | the imperial throne of France, and against him he defended his 
eror native land, its rights, and freedom. The hitherto unconquered 
the French Emperor was defeated by this peasant, not once but three 
ther | times. 

iven The war, however, turned out badly for Austria, and she was 
lary crushed a second time at the battle of Wagram, so that just as Hofer 
hael was at the very height of his power, in the summer of the year 
ace, 


1809, the truce of Znaim was concluded on July 12. In spite of the } 
ntry most solemn promise of the Austrian Emperor that Tyrol should 
; never again be separated from Austria, it was now abandoned to 
nan the French. When the French officer brought the news to Hofer he 
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would not believe it and told him he thought it was an absolute lie 
and that the truce did not exist. 

But Napoleon had obtained a free hand in Tyrol and was 
determined to use his power without any restraint. He wrote as 
follows to Marshal Lefebvre: ‘My intention is that on the receipt 
of this despatch you should plunder at least six villages with all the 
houses in them and then burn them down. You have power in your 
hands, make use of it in the most frightful way.’ 

Lefebvre was in command of a force of 50,000 troops, yet there 
took place the third and most famous battle on Berg Isel on 
August 13 and 14. This was the proudest of all the Tyrolese vic- 
tories. A freedom-loving peasant folk had defeated the French 
Emperor, who up till now had been considered unconquerable. 
This had throughout the whole world an immense moral influence. 
But now a tragic change took place. The Peace of Schénnbrunn 
was signed, which once more handed over Tyrol to Bavaria. In 
spite of this the Tyrolese rose to a despairing resistance. But feeling 
themselves deserted their strength began to fail, and the fourth 
battle of Berg Isel was completely lost and All Souls’ Day saw the 
burial of Tyrol’s freedom. The final struggles which took place 
between November 15 and 22 near Meran went on for no less than 
five days. In the very heart of Tyrol, in which the rising had started 
and where it flamed up once more, the end came at the same time 
as the end of the year. 

From April to November there were only seven months, but 
what a contrast they contained, of triumph and misery followed by 
desolate sorrow. Hofer’s adjutant, Joseph Eisenstecken, and many 
others escaped into Austria. Andreas Hofer refused to leave Tyrol. 
His hiding-place was betrayed and he was, on the express order of 
Napoleon, shot at Mantua after a trial which was only a judicial 
murder. He is rightly regarded as the foremost fighter for freedom. 
His death represents the tragic fate of this liberty-loving people, 
and the song ‘Zu Mantua in Banden’ became the national anthem. 
Thus ended for Tyrol the second great period of its history. 

The first was, as we have seen, the Maximilian epoch when it 
was the flourishing centre of a great civilization. This second period 
of greatness now ended in a tragedy due to events which took place 
outside the country, but into which Tyrol was dragged in common 
suffering. Her sacrifices seemed at first to have been made in vain. 


THE RESISTANCE MOVEMENT IN TYROL IN 1809 
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The bitterest misfortune and the deepest humiliation followed a 
fame which had spread over the whole world. The country was 
exhausted and bled white and its heroic fight seemed to have been 
fought in vain and yet, in October 1813, a Tyrolese regiment of 
sharpshooters fought in the last struggle against Napoleon and took 
a notable part in his final defeat, with the result that the Congress 
of Vienna, after a blood-stained interlude, restored once more the 
old territorial boundaries, and Tyrol was returned at last to Austria. 

Yet her Calvary was far from ended. A century later Italy— 
over-populated and poor, envious of Tyrol’s fertile valleys to the 
South of the Brenner—exacted as her price for abandoning her 
alliance with Austria and Germany that she be given Southern 
Tyrol—a country to which she had not the shadow of a claim. 

This deplorable bargain was pernetuated after the Second World 
War. Dragged unwillingly into the conflict by Hitler, Austria’s 
freedom was signed away by the Allies in 1947, for Russia wanted 
to punish her for voting anti-Communist, and America was anxious 
about the Italian vote at the coming Presidential election. 

So Southern Tyrol passed again under the Italian yoke. 

Yet 150 years after his death the spirit of Hofer is still alive, and 
each Sunday this summer every valley and village in Tyrol cele- 
brated the deeds of their local heroes in Anno Neun. All these 
ceremonies of remembrance culminated in a moving spectacle on 
September 13 when, for five hours, in their ancient capital of 
Innsbruck, 25,000 Tyrolese, in the colourful and artistic costumes 
of their ancestors of that epoch, marched past the Presidents of 
Austria and of Tyrol, and members of their Governments and 
many foreign guests, singing the Andreas Hofer song, in which the 
audience passionately joined. 

In Tyrol the spirit of Andreas Hofer is so much alive to-day that 
many well-informed spectators said, ‘It isn’t a question of whether 
this fiercely independent people will be able to endure much longer 
this foreign yoke, but of when the explosion will take place.’ 
DouGLas L. SAVORY 


THE RESISTANCE MOVEMENT IN TYROL IN 1809 











THE NORTHERN STATES OF INDIA 


RECENT events on the northern border of India have focused 
attention on these areas where the Northern States of Nepal, 
Bhutan, Sikkim, and the North-East Frontier of Assam have been 
penetrated by small bands of Chinese soldiers. Local outposts have 
been captured, and Communist propaganda distributed by agents 
of Communist China. This Communist activity has led to the 
exchange of Notes between the Indian and Chinese Governments 
with protests from India and denials and assertions of justification 
from Peking. The crux of the matter appears to lie in the exact 
definition of the boundary between India and Tibet as marked by 
the McMahon Line. This line was laid down after negotiations 
between the Government of India and representatives of the 
Governments of China and Tibet in 1914. It marked the boundary 
between the States of Sikkim, Bhutan and the North-East Frontier 
Agency, and Tibet. Although the Agreement was accepted by the 
Indian and Tibetan Governments, it was only initialled by the 
Chinese representative, and was rejected by the Peking Govern- 
ment, who refused to ratify it. Their objection was not to the 
McMahon Line frontier between India and Tibet, but to the pro- 
posed line of demarcation between Inner Tibet, which was under 
Chinese administration, and Outer Tibet, which was to be adminis- 
tered from Lhasa. In any case, the McMahon Line was accepted as 
a frontier by the authorities in control of territories on either side of 
it. Having regard to geographical factors, the McMahon Line is the 
natural frontier. It has further become firmly established as such by 
custom and usage. 

The above was stated by the Indian Minister of External Affairs. 

The contention of the Chinese Government that the McMahon 
Line can no longer be regarded as absolute, lies, according to Chou 
En-lai in his latest Note to the Indian Government in September 
1959, in the fact that it was demarcated by the ‘British Imperialists’ 
in India, and, in view of the evacuation by the British, any arrange- 
ment made by them cannot now be considered as binding on the 
present Indian Government. What China lost as the result of British 
50 
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pressure, and what India gained as a result of British arms, must 
both be regarded as illegitimate. 

The above is the gist of the Chinese Note, although not put in 
so many words. 

Mr Nehru has made repeated statements of India’s implacable 
determination to defend the McMahon Line against Chinese aggres- 
sion. He added that the defence of Sikkim and Bhutan is India’s 
responsibility and that ‘India will fight if there is any invasion of 
these tiny States. They have treaty relations with India, and India 
is accountable for their defence.’ 

For some time protests to Peking have elicited evasive replies or 
none at all. The Chinese have, however, at last replied with counter- 
accusations of Indian encroachment into Chinese territories, while 
at the same time denying having intruded into the North-East 
Frontier Agency. They also asked India to withdraw from one or 
two areas which they claimed to be Chinese territory. 

Western opinion inclines to the view that Mr Nehru’s attitude of 
strict neutrality has come home to roost, and that his refusal to 
render assistance to Tibet when threatened and invaded by the 
Chinese, had he condemned it in the first place, might have staved 
off aggression against his own country. The people of India are 
alarmed and angry: they, as well as the Government, are beginning 
to realize that there is a vast difference between threats to their own 
and to some other country. 

China has rejected a request from the Indian Government that 
Chinese forces should be withdrawn from Longju, an Indian post 
in the North-East Agency territory which had been captured by the 
Chinese. The Chinese Foreign Minister stated that ‘the question is 
at present that Indian troops and Administrative personnel should 
withdraw from Chinese territory. There does not exist a question of 
Chinese troops withdrawing from anywhere.’ 

At an emergency meeting of the Chinese Parliament it passed a 
resolution expressing the hope that India would withdraw, ‘stop the 
anti-Chinese agitation, and start friendly negotiations with China 
for a peaceful settlement.’ It added that ‘as a provisional measure 
the two sides should maintain the long-existing status quo and not 
seek to change it by unilateral action, still less by force.’ 

It appears from the above that China is not prepared to force an 
outright rupture with India, but she is unlikely to vacate the 
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positions already gained, though she may give up her claims to 
some 50,000 square miles of Indian territory. 

In his letter to Mr Nehru, Chou En-lai, the Chinese Prime 
Minister, said that the fundamental reason for the dispute was ‘the 
historical background of British aggression on China when India 
was under British rule. By using India as a base, Britain had con- 
ducted extensive territorial expansion into China’s Tibet region and 
even in Sinkiang. The McMahon Line, a product of British aggres- 
sion, was illegal.’ He went on to say that ‘the McMahon Line has 
never been recognized by any Chinese Central Government and 
was, again, on that account, illegal.’ 

As against this statement of the Prime Minister, Mr Nehru has 
said that on several occasions, Chou En-lai had said that he 
accepted that McMahon Line. 

A close study of the reports that filter through from India give 
but a confused view of what is really happening in the mountainous 
region of the Northern States of India. Tales of infiltration by 
Chinese troops, capture and re-capture of posts are circulated later 
on to be denied. There seems, however, little doubt that such infil- 
trations have occurred despite Chinese Government denials. It is 
well known, moreover, that well-trained Chinese agitators have 
made their way into villages, inciting the people to rise against their 
rulers and to accept the advent of Chinese ‘liberators.’ How far this 
infiltration has proceeded, or to what extent their propaganda has 
been successful, is not clear. The people, for the most part devout 
Buddhists, are strongly opposed to the Marxist ideology, and have 
no love for Chinese Communism, but by themselves, without 
extraneous assistance, they would be incapable of offering effective 
resistance against organized invasion. Mr Nehru has on several 
occasions affirmed that any attack on these States would be regarded 
by the Indian Government as an attack on India, and he has pledged 
Indian support for any State if attacked. So far as can be ascer- 
tained, his efforts at support have been limited to sending a few 
Indian troops to the recapture of Indian posts taken by the Chinese, 
and has ordered his jet planes to the frontier. The promise of 
defence for Bhutan has been welcomed by the Bhutanese Govern- 
ment, but India’s commitments on Bhutan largely remain a paper 
guarantee unless urgent steps are taken to build a proper road from 
North Bengal or Assam to a suitable point within the kingdom. 
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This project will probably now be expedited. The militia of Bhutan 
is small and the men are armed with rifles and Sten guns. The 
country is regarded as defenceless unless Indian troops are sent to 
aid in its defence. 

Reports from Bhutan state that large Chinese forces are deployed 
in forts and garrisons on the main Lhasa—Yatung highway (Yatung 
is between Nepal and Bhutan) and many more on the borders of 
Bhutan and Sikkim to the east of Yatung and less than a hundred 
miles from Kalimpong. It is universally feared that the Chinese will 
launch a full-scale invasion of Bhutan within the near future, a fear 
to some extent supported by Chinese broadcasts. Units of Chinese 
troops and Tibetan townspeople are being conditioned to expect the 
imminent ‘liberation of their fellow-countrymen of Bhutan and 
Sikkim.’ It is put abroad that the people of the Himalayas from 
Assam to Ladakh belong to China and that they form a ‘united 
family in Tibet.’ 

Bhutan is busy organizing her defences and raising an army. At 
present she has a force of about two thousand men who patrol the 
frontier and are being trained to look out for paratroopers and to 
use new weapons, such as grenades and mortars. A regular army is 
being organized by three young Bhutanese officers who have just 
returned from training in India. The Bhutanese, however, are 
strongly opposed to inviting foreign military experts and until now 
have resisted Indian advisers and Indian aid. 

In order to improve communications with the capital, Thimbu, 
the construction of a motor road 150 miles long will be started 
shortly and will be financed by India. A surveyor and a road builder 
have been supplied by India at the request of the Bhutanese Govern- 
ment. Such a road would, of course, be of the greatest assistance to 
an invading force. 

At the time of writing, September 1959, the Prime Minister of 
Bhutan has arrived at New Delhi to find out what guarantees could 
be given to Bhutan should the Chinese make incursions into his 
country. It was expected that details for the defence of Bhutan 
would be worked out at this meeting. 

In spite of Chinese assurances that Chinese army activities on the 
Bhutan-Sikkim border were only there for the purpose of prevent- 
ing Tibetan refugees from reaching India, it was reported that 
Chinese troops were arriving at Phari and Yatung at the rate of a 
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hundred lorry loads a day in eight-wheeled lorries each carrying a 
hundred men, but so far they had not crossed the border in any 
strength. Chinese spies and agents, however, had penetrated into 
Bhutan but were killed by order of the Maharaja. They had urged 
the Bhutanese to get rid of their officials, and to enjoy the benefits 
of Chinese administration in Tibet. They were evidently prepared 
for a long stay, as they carried tents and portable radio sets. Some 
time afterwards, several hundred Chinese troops arrived in the 
district where they established their quarters. 

In face of Chou En-lai’s protestations of friendship, Bhutanese 
traders have been arrested in Tibet and forced to divulge the dis- 
positions of the Bhutanese army and new defence positions. The 
Chinese have boasted that they will soon be in Bhutan and ‘will 
see for themselves.’ A small party of Tibetans who had entered 
Bhutan were all killed by the frontier guards. 

So far as can be seen up to the end of October 1959 the 
Chinese have confined their efforts, with the exception of small 
raids, to intensive propaganda directed against the people of the 
Northern States. Again and again they are told that they must be 
re-united and taught the Communist doctrine. All these States are 
included in the Chinese maps as being Chinese territory in face of 
official Indian protests. It is noticeable how this system of propa- 
ganda follows the course of Chinese methods in Tibet prior to the 
invasion of that country. A factor which perhaps points to a Chinese 
invasion is that it is unlikely that the Chinese Government would 
retain thousands of troops on these remote frontiers exposed to the 
rigours of a Tibetan winter. It is significant that for some time 
heavily armed Communist troops have been holding manceuvres 
along the borders of Bhutan and Sikkim. 

At the present moment, early October 1959, the Chinese appear 
to be lying low about Nepal. They say nothing about the ‘liberation’ 
of that country, and are contenting themselves with a steadily 
increasing campaign of propaganda against the Nepali community 
in Lhasa. Some have been arrested and others victimized. The 
Chinese garrison at Taklahot, in the extreme north-west of Nepal, 
has been strongly reinforced, but so far no Chinese troops have 
crossed the border into Nepal. Communist agitators have, however, 
frequently passed into Nepal where there is a strong Communist 
movement set on foot by Dr Singh, the Communist leader. 
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Mr Nehru has stated that eighteen strategic posts manned by 
Indian troops have been established in Nepal at the request of the 
Nepalese Government because of their special training and ex- 
perience. As soon as the Nepalese troops have received sufficient 
training, they will replace the Indians. 

The King of Nepal has visited New Delhi and has had talks with 
Indian leaders regarding the defence of his country in the event of 
an attack by the Chinese. Nepal at the present is regarded as 
defenceless. 

In the North-East Frontier Agency the outpost of Longlu was 
captured by the Chinese. The detachment of Assam Rifles who 
were driven from Longlu have established a new post. Indian troops 
are being moved by helicopter to advanced posts on the frontier. 
New operational headquarters have been established at Johat to 
direct defensive measures. 

Clausewitz’s principle of ‘gaining public opinion’ was ignored by 
the Chinese when they invaded Tibet, but now they appear to have 
recognized their previous folly and are adopting a more friendly 
attitude towards the inhabitants of the Northern States, who, in the 
main, detest Communism and all its works. They are deeply appre- 
hensive of an irruption of Chinese troops, and, as far as appearances 
are concerned, the actions of the Chinese in Tibet give ominous 
grounds for such fears. The great motor roads leading from Lhasa 
to the frontiers of the States, made by women’s labour corps, the 
construction of airfields and landing strips along these roads, and 
the large garrisons, constantly reinforced, facetiously described as 
preventive posts to arrest refugees from Tibet crossing into India, 
all together present an overwhelming menace to the integrity of the 
States. 

The main defence of the States lies in the nature of their country, 
which is covered with impenetrable jungle and cleft by mountain 
ranges, the absence of roads and means of communication, added 
to the hostile attitude of the people. An invading force of any mag- 
nitude would be faced with serious difficulties of supply unless by 
air drop. Pack-animal convoys would be ambushed, stragglers cut 
off, and troops ambushed in the defiles. 

It is questionable whether China really intends to invade the 
Northern States. If she does have any such intention, she may be 
waiting for the construction of roads such as is being conducted in 
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Ladakh from the frontier to Leh, but such action would be at once 
regarded as an act of war by the Indian Government and would be 
strongly resisted. Working parties would be protected by air cover 
but would no doubt be attacked by the Indian Air Force, although 
Mr Nehru has emphasized that he does not intend to bomb the 
Ladakh road. 

The Indian Government is now considering the establishment of 
a chain of garrisons well inside the Indian border, presumably for 
the defence of India itself should invading forces penetrate through 
the wild mountainous country of the Northern States, but this 
measure, no doubt admirable for the defence of India, adds nothing 
to the defence of the States themselves, which it leaves in the air. 

Although Mr Nehru has reiterated the determination of the 
Indian Government to defend the Northern States and that ‘any 
infringement of the McMahon Line will be regarded as an attack 
on India,’ so far neither he nor the Indian General Staff have given 
any indication as to the measures to be adopted to carry out this 
policy. 

Does China intend to invade the Northern States of India? The 
question may well be asked in view of the activities of the Chinese 
troops on the southern borders of Tibet and the establishment of 
large garrisons close to the borders. An invasion of the States may 
possibly be the ‘short-term policy’ of Peking, a preparatory step to 
the ‘long-term policy’ of the eventual domination of India itself. 
These policies, strategical and political, demand careful planning 
and preparation for the final denouement. In the meantime it may 
be profitable to consider the steps already taken to prepare for the 
‘long-term policy,’ i.e. the subjugation of India. 

Social conditions in India, according to recent reports, show that 
the people are under-fed, unemployment is widespread, and the 
improvements anticipated in the new Five Year Plan do not go 
nearly far enough to effect the changing conditions in which they 
would have to work, of which the ever-increasing population is 
perhaps the most serious. Birth control among the Hindus, for 
example, is illusory. Large families are a tribute to Vishnu, the 
Third Person in the Hindu Trinity, and it is unlikely that any effort 
of the Government in this direction would have any appreciable 
effect. India at the present cannot produce all the food that she 


needs, and large sums must be spent on imported foodstuffs. The ; 
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threat to the Border States demands increasing preparations for 
defence by the Indian Government, movements of troops to the 
frontier, provision of stores and accommodation, construction of 
roads and so forth, all of which call for a great increase in the 
defence budget and the expenditure of money which might other- 
wise have been devoted to the furtherance of the Five Year Plan. 

Here, then, the ‘long-term policy’ of Peking may be discerned. 
Food shortage, absence of necessary relief works, increased unem- 
ployment, all tend to create distress among the masses who would 
turn to any source from which they were led to expect relief. In this 
lies the great opportunity of the Communists, with whom India, 
especially Bengal, is riddled. The crying need for funds to allay 
popular clamour, with accompanying riots and outbreaks, would, 
it is hoped in Peking, so hamper the necessary steps for defence in 
the Northern States against Communist penetration, which may be 
regarded as the ‘short-term policy.’ The machinations of Peking in 
this respect may be regarded as a good example of combined 
political and military strategy. 

China has accentuated her policy of snubbing India by neglecting 
to invite an Indian delegation to the celebrations of the founding of 
the People’s Republic on October 1, although delegations from 
Nepal and most Asian nations have been invited. The Chinese 
Government have now decided not to participate in the World 
Agricultural Fair opening in New Delhi on December 11, although 
earlier she had reserved 70,000 square feet of space in this 
exhibition. 

It may be questioned why the Chinese should indulge in a cold- 
war campaign against the Northern States at the time of their 
admitted deterioration in their domestic economy. Yet it may be 
for precisely this reason, viz., to distract the attention of their own 
people to prospects of success in foreign fields. The publication of 
maps showing thousands of miles of Indian territory as rightfully 
belonging to China, and the claim that the inhabitants of the 
Northern States are part of the family of Tibet, are doubtless part 
of the same plan. 

On the Indian side a political map, showing India’s border with 
Tibet, has been issued by the Ministry of External Affairs. It shows 
the 2,500-mile border from north-east Kashmir to the tripartite junc- 
tion of India, Burma, and China, near the Taju Pass. A statement 
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issued with the map stated that the frontier is traditional and well 
known. It repudiated Chinese claims to a 40,000 square mile area 
of Indian territory including a strip 800 miles long on the Kashmir- 
Tibet frontier. 

Napoleon realized that in order to maintain his position as 
Emperor it was essential for him to achieve military success abroad 
and thus keep the people happy with his victories of Austerlitz and 
Marengo. Mao Tse-tung may be acting along similar lines by com- 
pelling Mr Nehru to spend in defence of the Northern States sums 
of money instead of on the new Five Year Plan, and eventually 
induce the Indian people to look for relief to Chinese Communism 
rather than to their own government. 

Speaking at New Delhi on November 1, 1959, Mr Nehru stated 
that ‘China’s armed attacks on India’s border were a challenge to 
the nation. We will defend our borders with all the strength at our 
command. If China is big, India is also big. We will meet this 
challenge with strength and firmness. We are not afraid. We are 
not weak. We have confidence in our strength and determination 
to meet this challenge and meet it effectively. We shall defend our 
country with all our might.’ 

He went on to say ‘in spite of current problems he would stick 
to the policy of cold-war non-alignment.’ 

Western observers are puzzled as to how Mr Nehru can talk 
about strength and firmness in the same breath as non-alignment. 
H. E. CROCKER 
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MISS RIGBY AND THE QUARTERLY REVIEW. 
PIONEER WOMAN JOURNALIST 


‘You are the only lady, I believe, that ever wrote in it [The 
Quarterly], except Mrs Somerville, who once gave us a short 
scientific article-—so J. G. Lockhart told Elizabeth Rigby. ‘I had 
long felt and regretted the want of that knowledge of women and 
their concerns, which men can never attain, for the handling of 
numberless questions most interesting and most important to 
society.’ 

A little later he wrote: ‘I shall cheer the Emperor [John Murray 
the Second] when I see him by announcing the “Lady of the 
Manor.”’ This was Miss Rigby’s review of Mrs Sherwood’s seven 
volumes of stories under that title; it appeared in The Quarterly 
for May !843, headed ‘Evangelical Novels.’ 

These were the high, wide, and handsome days when a reviewer 
took a book for text and preached at length; or, to vary the 
metaphor, used the book as a peg on which to hang an ample 
cloak, usually of scarlet. Miss Rigby’s cloak was viv’ ©. Her opinions 
and principles were alike strong, her style was . gurous; and these 
qualities were backed by considerable scholarship and knowledge 
of the world. Indeed this woman journalist was one of the most 
remarkable ladies of her period, whom we, who contribute in a 
meek and meagre way to contemporary periodicals, must regard 
with admiration tempered by awe. 

Elizabeth Rigby was born in 1809 in Norwich, the fifth child of 
Dr Edward Rigby, physician and at one time Mayor. He married 
twice and had fourteen children, twelve by his second wife, who 
was Elizabeth’s mother. (Four poor babes were born at one birth 
and almost at once departed.) After his death in 1821 Elizabeth 
went to live at Framlingham with her mother and younger sisters; 
in 1827 they went to Germany for two years, where Elizabeth 
gained that knowledge of German language, literature, art, and life 
that became invaluable to her in journalism. She wrote more than 
one article for The Quarterly on such subjects. 

In 1838 she went to Reval in the Baltic Provinces of Russia, to 
stay with a married sister; and in 1841 her Letters from the Baltic 
were published, anonymously, by John Murray. They proved 
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extremely popular; and her first contribution to The Quarterly was 
in April 1842: a review of three books on Russia—by Kohl, Jesse, 
and Sterling respectively. 

At John Murray’s she met Lockhart, and began a friendship both 
private and professional that lasted for his lifetime. She saw beyond 
the satiric humour and apparent coldness of that proud and difficult 
man whom his friends loved so well: 
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‘With the most chilling reserve he has the most genuine openness; 
and with the stiffest bearing the purest simplicity.... No man esti- 
mates real goodness so highly, or holds false goodness so cheaply. 
His pride and stiffness are independent of rank, station, intellect, and 
person. He is prouder of the name of Lockhart than of all the 
distinction he has given it. This is a regular Scotch feeling.’ 


At a dinner party in Edinburgh she met Sir Norman Lockhart, 
M.P. for Lanarkshire; and having asked if he were of the same 
family as Scott’s biographer was told: ‘He is of my family.’ 

Miss Rigby looked on Lockhart with an artist’s eye: 


‘It is a pleasure to see him think. ... There never was a face with 
so little of the animal in it: the features, too, spiritualized—one 
hardly knows whether most sharpened by care or refined by intel- 
lect ... great contrasts of expression; excessive sourness and ineffable 
sweetness, the small, lipless mouth giving the one, the beautiful soft- 
lashed eyes the other.’ 


In 1842 the Rigby ladies went to live in Edinburgh, with 
introductions from Murray and Lockhart to Professor Wilson, 
Christopher North, Lord Jeffrey, and their circle; one that still 
basked in the after-glow of the Golden Age; whose old men re- 
membered Walter Scott as friend. She loved Edinburgh, and these 
years were fruitful. She was writing for The Quarterly, reading, 
observing, and, thanks to her habit of keeping a Journal, reporting 
the scene. A sound Churchwoman, with a hearty dislike of 
Presbyterianism, she attended the Scots Episcopal Church of St 
John the Evangelist, whose Rector, Dean Ramsay, was a sympa- 
thetic and admiring friend. Sometimes her journalistic curiosity 
took her to a Presbyterian kirk, in a spirit entirely free from that 
Christian charity which impedes comment and fetters wit. She 
found the metrical Psalms ‘an insult, a parody and not a para- 
phrase,’ and made caustic criticisms of the preaching, manners, 
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and appearance of the ministers: ‘ugly, raw-boned men in rusty 
black,’ she described them at one General Assembly; ‘with cotton 
umbrellas by which one may always know a Scotch minister.’ But 
her own clergy did not escape: ‘wordy, fuzzy sermons,’ she reported 
of one, Mr A. at St John’s. 

Her Edinburgh Journal is full of phrases as clear and sharp as 
the lines of a black-and-white drawing: Scotswomen with ‘wide 
open faces, with their features, the moment they speak, flopping 
back like the borders of their caps’: and Roslin Chapel: ‘that 
luscious conglomeration, that inlaid cabinet of all the imaginable 
sweets of architecture, that pot pourri, that biscuit work of a 
composition ...a very fancy-ball of architecture.’ 

She had the artist’s eye with the writer’s mind; drawing was her 
first love: ‘The pencil is the child of my heart.’ Lockhart, himself 
equally gifted, admired her drawings but advised her: “Pen against 
pencil: £1,000 to an orange.’ He recognized her quality from the 
first: ‘I have no doubt she is the cleverest female writer now in 
England, the most original in thought and expression,’ he told 
John Murray when he read Letters from the Baltic in manuscript; 
adding: ‘She seems good, besides, which after all has its charms 
even for old sinners like you and me. She is really quite first-rate 
in her pictures.’ 

This was duly conveyed to Miss Rigby by Mr Murray. “The good 
opinion of such a writer has made me very happy,’ she replied; and 
wrote on another occasion: ‘I can only wish that all novices like 
myself might fall into such kind and encouraging hands.’ When 
reviews of her own book began to appear she admitted what all 
authors feel: 


‘I find myself swallowing all the good things the reviewers say of 
me, with considerable relish, and imputing their criticisms to any 
misconceptions of style and judgment save to my own; for which 
arrogance I deserve the severest of all animadversions in my eyes, 
namely a reproof from yourself.’ 


Her manifold interests included books for children, which were 
beginning to appear in quantity; and her first article on this subject 
appeared in The Quarterly in December 1842 (preceding the study 
of Mrs Sherwood). 
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‘Could the shade of a great-grandmother be recalled to earth, we 
can imagine no object in this age of wonders so likely to astonish 
her venerable mind as her little descendants’ abundance of books. In 
her day, children were not looked upon as reading beings; the key of 
the little, glass-fronted bookcase was as carefully kept from them as 
that of the sweetmeat-cupboard.’ 


And such a barrier was still, at times, desirable. 

The books under notice in this article were all American, or as 
she pithily put it: ‘transatlantic abominations’: The Child’s Book 
on the Soul and The Youth’s Book on Natural Theology, by one 
Gollaudet; some Peter Parley volumes and two of the ‘Rollo’ 
stories: all condemned for their uncouth style, full of ‘crack-jaw 
words and puritan-derived expressions’; and some of them found 
detestable and dangerous, being morally and spiritually false. The 
old-fashioned English books for children might sometimes be 
pompous but they were never in bad taste. In one of the dialogues 
in The Child’s Book of the Soul it was asserted: 


‘God never did one wrong or wicked thing. . . . He never did so, 
ever so little. He never thought, ever so little, to do so. God is dis- 
pleased ever so little of doing so. He never wished anything wrong or 
wicked. He dislikes it. He hates it.’ 


Miss Rigby commented: ‘If Americans will know all about God’s 
thoughts, with reverence be it said, it might be as well to put them 
in decent syntax, and do more credit to their countryman, Lindley 
Murray.” 

In her second article on this topic, that dealing with Mrs 
Sherwood, Miss Rigby smote and spared not. The Lady of the 
Manor was pronounced ‘a very dull and very expensive work’ in 
which 2,165 closely-printed pages composed ‘the grosser and more 
material part of’ the author’s ‘spiritual elaborations.’ Mrs Sherwood 
was a fanatical zealot of the Evangelical school, which Miss Rigby 
abhorred. The framework of her tales was a series of talks given 
by a Lady of the Manor to a group of young ladies in the parish, 
at the request of the vicar. He, being himself youthful and ‘of 
humble and teachable spirit, felt himself unfitted to prepare for 
confirmation any of ‘the young females of higher rank’; he could, 
presumably, tackle the servant girls and village wenches. The talks 
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were administered in the form of stories that gave lurid pictures of 

vice in high society, and were warnings against worldly vanity. 
Miss Rigby, who knew how to live in this world in a sufficiently 

godly, righteous, and sober way, had no use for such an attitude: 


‘There is so much of positive evil in Mrs Sherwood’s writings, and 
that backed by all the authority or religious injunction, that there 
are no seven volumes of mawkish and vapid trash we would not 
sooner put into the hands of an inexperienced girl than those seven 
volumes of The Lady of the Manor. 


They would make a girl a prig, eager to judge her elders and 
betters, accepting criticism, correction, and unpopularity as tributes 
to her own heroic sanctity and approaching martyrdom. Parents 
were depicted as weak when not actually wicked, the clergy as 
contemptible, the upper ranks of society as incarnations of vice. 
The Lady’s catechumens were led to conclude that ‘whoever is 
superior to themselves in station must therefore be fit subjects for 
their contempt’ and that ‘whatever was fair without must neces- 
sarily be foul within.’ Many of the tales were ‘the voluntary con- 
fessions of pious self-anatomists’ who found ‘a morbid pleasure in 
the most extravagant self-condemnation,’ exposing ‘such parts of 
their private character as, if true, they had much better have kept 
to themselves.’ Others made an early death the inevitable sequel to 
youthful gaiety, as when a girl died of a chill caught at a ball, and 
the white plumes of her hearse were seen waving at precisely the 
same spot as the white plumes of her riding-hat a little while before. 
Another, driving with a young baronet (wicked, of course) to the 
races, was thrown out and crippled for life. In all the tales Miss 
Rigby condemned ‘profane absurdities, the quality of spiritual 
impudence. 

From the particular she passed to a general denunciation of all 
pious and mawkish books by the ‘self-taught and self-elected’ who 
declared that their works ‘tended more to the glory of God than all 
Shakespeare or Sir Walter Scott ever wrote.’ 

About this time she noted in her Edinburgh Journal: ‘Looked 
Over some children’s books’—in Blackwood’s shop. ‘Many come 
within my ban—artful instruction and artificial amusement; the 
One not avowed, the other not genuine.’ A few she could commend, 
Maria Edgeworth among them, though with reservations: ‘How 
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artistic she is in her structure of a tale, though I don’t like her 
principles,’ which were ethical rather than religious, Ann Fraser 
Tytler’s Leila on the Island and Leila in England she whole- 
heartedly approved: ‘In no other children’s books that I have read 
does religion come in so well; her knowledge of children’s ways 
and sayings is very great.’ She doubted, however, ‘how far children’s 
books are good for children.’ 

In a third article on the subject (in June 1844) she again praised 
the Leila books, and that other nursery classic from Scotland, 
Catherine Sinclair’s Holiday House—‘a book full of mirth for 
children; the work of a genuinely kind and very clever spirit.’ She 
would allow children a quantity of romances and fairy tales, for 
she believed in developing imagination; and her list for the nursery 
bookshelves included what must have been an entrancing volume: 
The House Treasury, by Felix Summerly: a collection of nursery 
rhymes and the old favourite fairy-tales. She commended also 
Esop’s Fables, Grimm’s Fairy Tales—with Cruickshank’s illus- 
trations; The Arabian Nights; Thomas Crofton Croker’s Fairy 
Legends—‘full of dancing fun and grotesque allegory’; Phan- 
tasmion, by Mrs Henry Coleridge—‘full of captivation for man, 
woman, and child’; de la Motte Fouqué’s Undine, so much loved 
by young Victorians; and the poems of Mary and Jane Taylor. 

The old romances, not intended for children but appropriated by 
them, were excellent: Gulliver and Robinson Crusoe, and now ‘the 
best of Robinson Crusoe’s numerous descendants,’ Masterman 
Ready, which she found ‘one of the most captivating of modern 
children’s books. The only danger is that parents should dispute 
with their children the possession of it.’ But such an interchange 
was good for both parents and children. Above all children should 
be free of the great English classics, in poetry, fiction, travel, and 
history. Literature should be in the air they breathed. 

Life in Edinburgh, varied enough in itself with work and 
parties, excursions, sermon-tasting, balls—with all the Scots whirl- 
ing madly in reels to the amazement of their English guests; and it 
was further diversified by visits to London. John Murray the 
Second died in 1843 and was much mourned by Miss Rigby; but 
the friendship continued with his son, John the Third, and in 1844 
—the year of her second journey to Reval—she spent three months 
with him and his mother and sisters in Albemarle Street. There she 
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met many celebrities: Lockhart many times, with his daughter 
Charlotte; the Carlyles, whom she liked, finding Jane ‘the more 
refined half,’ but Thomas ‘an honest, true man...a kind of Burns 
in appearance—the head of a thinker, the eye of a lover, the mouth 
of a peasant.’ All the same she came near quarrelling with him for 
describing Luther as ‘ a nice man.’ She called on Agnes Strickland, 
historian of the Queens and Princesses of England: ‘the perfection 
of blues; she seems to think it the most fortunate thing in life to 
get a name’—but interesting for all that. Maria Edgeworth, grown 
old now, was kind and delightful; she sat sewing, and Miss Rigby 
‘had the privilege of threading her needle.’ Most important of all, 
she met Charles Eastlake, the artist, her future husband, and 
whether or not she fell in love at first sight, she liked him very well, 
and called him ‘the Raphael of England.’ 

Back in Edinburgh, between 1845 and 1849, she lived a full life; 
socially she was a favourite, and she loved Edinburgh society; pro- 
fessionally she was engaged upon a series of long, scholarly and 
often pungent articles for The Quarterly; writing on “Women 
Travellers,’ on ‘Biographies of German Ladies,’ and (perhaps her 
first purely feminine contribution) on ‘The Art of Dress,’ in March 
1847, reviewing three books on Costume and Fashion. There were, 
of course, various journals, gazettes, and magazines for women, 
full of fashion plates and details of new styles. But never before 
had a periodical of such learning, such weight and dignity as The 
Quarterly published anything so wholeheartedly feminine. That 
particular number must have been snatched from many a husband’s 
hands. 

Miss Rigby had a healthy and artistic interest in dress and 
fashion, and wrote of it with zest; there are period touches in her 
article (all the more interesting for that), but the spirit is timeless; 
the types of women she sketches are not dated; her ideas are still 
conveyed to us by our own fashion journalists. 

After a brief and spirited attack on men’s dress, then just de- 
clining from Georgian elegance to Victorian drabness, as ‘a 
mysterious combination of the inconvenient and the unpicturesque 
... Stiff but not plain, bare without being simple, not durable, not 
becoming and not cheap,’ she commended the feminine styles of 
the moment, which were indeed graceful, before the excesses of 
Victorian taste had occurred. Miss Rigby liked the long, full skirts, 
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she liked flounces if the wearer had ‘an outline and no mass,’ she 
liked black silk scarves, and plain straw hats—rather than the 
newly modish bonnets. Dress for women was ‘a sort of personal 
glossary,’ or, as we might say, an indication of personality. Then 
she presented various types. There were two kinds of over-dressed, 
ultra-fashionable women: the vulgar and ostentatious, and also the 
timid, who for very fear of being behind the mode rushed ahead of 
it and looked startled or dejected by the results. Then there was the 
aggressively unfashionable type, who shrieked her scorn of elegance 
and was probably a radical and a dissenter and even a sceptic: all 
that was coarse and bad. The Evangelical lady was not vulgar, but 
she was dowdy and depressing to the beholder. Finally there was 
the lady with a perfect dress-sense; who looked as if she were 
dressed by Paris, though her clothes were probably made at home; 
who knew ‘the three grand unities of dress—her own station, her 
own age, and her own points.’ Except that no journalist to-day 
dare mention any distinction of class or station, these unities are 
still accepted. This lady was almost certain to be intelligent, culti- 
vated, good-tempered, in every way delightful and ‘a complete 
lady.’ 

But the article which above all resounded through the literary 
world and still re-echoes, which rivalled Lockhart’s attack on Keats, 
more than twenty-five years earlier, in Blackwood’s Magazine, and 
Croker’s still fiercer invective in The Quarterly—that article was 
her review of Jane Eyre along with Vanity Fair in December 1848. 
The latter novel was praised, and Becky Sharp was appreciated as 
a new creature, something elfish or rather Satanic with a full share 
of the hereditary talent. She did not shock the reader because she 
could not be judged by ordinary standards. ‘We know of none who 
so thoroughly satisfies our highest beau idéal of feminine wicked- 
ness with so little shock to our feelings and proprieties,’ for Becky 
was not ‘one of us’ and we could ‘study her without compunction,’ 
almost as a soulless creature. 

Both Becky and Jane had ‘an elfish kind of nature with which 
they divine the secrets of other hearts and conceal those of their 
own’; but while Becky was enjoyed for her inhuman brilliance, 
poor Jane was condemned as base, bad, and vulgar: ‘an uninterest- 
ing, sententious, pedantic thing’ who ‘in almost every word she 
utters offends us’ by her ‘pedantry, stupidity, or gross vulgarity,’ 
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who showed ‘an unregenerate and undisciplined spirit’ of pride and 
rebellion devoid of Christian grace. ‘It is a very remarkable book; 
we have no remembrance of another combining such genuine power 
with such horrid taste.’ Mr Rochester was severely criticized for 
‘deliberately and secretly’ seeking ‘to violate the laws both of God 
and man.’ And Miss Rigby added with truth, that no doubt ‘half 
our lady readers are enchanted with him.’ This Byronic hero was 
indeed adored; and in the present century a ten-year-old reader at 
once fell in love with him for his fascinating wickedness. 

Rochester was bad, but Jane, being a woman, was worse: ‘one 
whom we should not care for as an acquaintance, whom we should 
not seek as a friend, whom we should not desire as a relation, and 
whom we should scrupulously avoid as a governess.’ Even in those 
days when authors were liable to be metaphorically hanged, drawn, 
and quartered in public, this was intensifying the agony. And agony 
it was to the virtuous, decent, morbidly shy ex-governess in the 
Yorkshire parsonage of her withdrawn and sorrowful life. 

Finally came conjecture about the authorship. It was rumoured 
in London that ‘Jane’ was more or less the autobiography of a 
former governess of Thackeray’s daughters, whom he had por- 
trayed in Becky and who now in revenge portrayed him, and his 
poor, mad wife, in Rochester and the maniac at Thornton Hall. 
This rumour Miss Rigby rejected. Jane Eyre was, from internal 
evidence, almost certainly the work of a man, and one who ‘with 
great mental powers combines a total ignorance of the habits of 
society, a great coarseness of taste, and a heathenish doctrine of 
religion.” 

The ignorance of society was perhaps a true charge. Jane’s (and 
Charlotte Bronté’s) most ardent admirers cannot easily accept those 
house-party scenes; and would agree that some of the great ladies, 
Miss Ingram and her mother certainly, ‘talk like parvenues trying 
to show off.” Miss Ingram’s address to Sam the footman: ‘Cease 
that chatter, blockhead, and do my bidding,’ lives among the 
immortal absurdities of literature. But such ignorance was hardly 
surprising in an author who was almost a recluse, and it was no 
moral flaw. 

In many details Miss Rigby found a lack of feminine sense: ‘No 
woman ... trusses game and garnishes dessert-dishes with the same 
hand,’ referring to Jane’s account of preparations for the house- 
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party. Still more did she deplore the clothes, so wrong that only a patre 
man could have thought of them: especially Miss Ingram’s morn- to liv 
ing dress of sky-blue crape. (Sky-blue anything and at any time \ gave 
would have been wrong for a lady in complexion ‘as dark as a happ 
Spaniard’; Charlotte had a somewhat adolescent sense of finery a no 
when she allowed herself to be luxurious.) Jane’s own sober greys Cont 
and blacks could not be found vulgar; but ‘no lady when roused in pres: 
the night’ as she was by the yells of the maniac, ‘would think of been 
hurrying on a frock.’ She would wear a dressing-gown. But Jane, Qua 
with her meagre salary at Lowood had probably never been able to Groi 
afford such a garment; and she would have been little use that night her | 
if she had been trailing around in a voluminous white wrapper as ‘I 
worn by the lady guests. Almost certainly, Miss Rigby concluded, __leav: 
Currer Bell was a man. ‘If we ascribe the book to a woman at all, look 
we have no alternative but to ascribe it to one who has, for some; It 
sufficient reason, long since forfeited the society of her own sex.’ for. 
Tower Hill has witnessed not much greater savagery; yet this pov 
was in nearly every way and in most of her writing a delightful the 
woman: perceptive, sympathetic, humorous if at times caustic. fait 
And had she met Miss Bronté and her sisters she would have vigc 
recognized in them gentlewomen of cultivated mind and of } mig 
Christian fortitude. For them in their seclusion, for Charlotte |  creé 
especially in the last, lonely years there could have been no more | se aatta 
stimulating friendship than one with Miss Rigby. Dis aliter visum; wol 


in other words, it doesn’t happen like that with authors. 

This article concluded with a most sympathetic account of the 
sufferings of poor governesses, in their old age and retirement, 
based on the Report of the Governesses’ Benevolent Institution. 
Strange and sad that neither the poverty nor the sturdy inde- 
pendence of Jane Eyre, that furious morality that drove her into 
exile from Thornton Hall, should have moved Miss Rigby. 

Lockhart, in one of his wicked moods, encouraged the attack; 
referring to the rumour about Thackeray, but giving it almost as 
an assertion that Currer, Ellis, and Acton Bell were men: ‘brothers 
of the weaving order in some Lancashire town.’ He thought the 
argument from dress settled ‘the question of sex,’ adding: ‘I think, 
however, that some woman must have assisted in the school scenes 
which have a striking air of truthfulness to me.’ 

A pioneer in journalism, Miss Rigby might also be taken as the 
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patroness of the unmarried and professional women who contrive 
to live a full, satisfying, and well-befriended life; except that she 
gave up her happy spinsterhood at the age of forty for a still 
happier marriage. As Mrs and presently as Lady Eastlake she was 
a noted London hostess; she spent some months every year on the 
Continent with her husband; she continued to record her im- 
pressions, to write for The Quarterly and other periodicals. It has 
been estimated that she contributed thirty-five articles to The 
Quarterly alone. She wrote also some tales; a brief Life of Mrs 
Grote, wife of the historian, herself a ‘character’; and a Memoir of 
her beloved husband. 

‘I have a knack of being thankful for what I have had, and of 
leaving the future in the only Hands Which dispose of it. So I never 
look far ahead.’ 

It is no bad recipe for a good and happy life, such as she enjoyed 
for more than eighty years. She would not appear to have known 
poverty, or ill-health after one illness in youth; or sorrow beyond 
the almost inevitable loss of parents, kindred, and husband. Her 
faith gave her comfort, and her enjoyment of life, her mental 
vigour were never crushed. Perhaps had she suffered more she 
might have written with some understanding of Jane Eyre and her 
creator; the only article one finds it hard to condone. (She may 
attack Mrs Sherwood and her school as fiercely as she will.) Few 
women have had a richer fortune, or spent it more wisely. 
MARION LOCHHEAD 








COLERIDGE AGAIN IN HIS LETTERS! 


IN this continuation of Collected Letters of Samuel Taylor Cole- 
ridge, the first two volumes of which I surveyed in the Quarterly 
Review of October 1956, Mr Griggs maintains his high standard of 
editorial scholarship in pursuing his formidable undertaking. How 
formidable may be realized when it is stated that these volumes 
bring together 580 known Coleridge letters written between 1807 
and 1819. The text is mainly drawn from the original MSS., 84 per 
cent. of the letters are taken from holographs, 6 per cent. from 
transcripts of the originals, 10 per cent. from printed sources, and 
114 letters, previously printed with omissions, are now published 
in full. 

The letters trace Coleridge’s career as lecturer, journalist, meta- 
physician, moral philosopher, playwright, and critic. They supply 
new information and correct earlier misconceptions concerning the 
development and publication of the Biographia Literaria. They 
reveal the full impact on Coleridge of his tragic misunderstanding 
with Wordsworth and make clearly evident that there could be no 
genuine reconciliation. They give a vivid account of Coleridge’s 
anguish and despair over his addiction to opium. Indeed, that bitter 
experience drew forth Coleridge’s de profundis, himself describing 
his habit as ‘a Slavery more dreadful than any man who has not 
felt its iron fetters eating into his very soul can possibly imagine.’ 
Moreover, these letters, allowing Coleridge to be his own best 
biographer, are specially rich in biographical matter. 

As Mr Griggs points out in his scrupulously careful and learned 
Introduction, we have in these pages ‘the unhappy personal life of 
Coleridge during his middle years. . . . From the year 1807, when 
he spoke of himself as “penniless, resourceless, in heavy debt. . . 
his health & spirits absolutely broken down & with scarce a friend 
in the world,” until 1819, when he was faced wit) the bankruptcy 
of his publisher, he suffered many disappointments and misfortunes. 
. . . Opium held him in pitiful bondage. . . . Justifiably he com- 


1Collected Letters of Samuel Taylor Coleridge, edited by Earl Leslie 
Griggs: Vol. III, 1807-14; Vol. IV, 1815-19. (Oxford University Press. 
£5 5s. the two vols.) 
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plained of having “bitter enemies and not a single friend in the 
world of reviewers.” . . . It seems safe to assume that opium first 
took hold of Coleridge during his recurrent attacks of gout in 
April-July 1801, but since as early as 1796 he had resorted to 
laudanum to relieve mental agitation, any account of the beginning 
of his drug addiction should take cognizance of his domestic 
situation and the nervous strain arising out of it.’ 

Early in 1814 Coleridge was almost completely a victim of 
opium. To one correspondent he wrote: ‘I was sure that no ease, 
much less pleasure, would ensue: nay, was certain of an accumula- 
tion of pain,’ and by his own admission he was taking ‘from 4 to 5 
ounces a day of Laudanum’; once he took ‘near a Pint.’ 

Alas, opium was never given up, and as late as 1832, two years 
before his death, Coleridge wrote of ‘the Poison, which for more 
than 30 years has been the guilt, debasement, and misery of my 
Existence.” What may be considered his final acceptance of ‘this 
most pitiable Slavery’ is summarized in these words in a letter to 
Dr R. H. Brabant of December 1815: ‘All I can do is to be quite 
regular, and never to exceed the smallest dose of Poison that will 
suffice to keep me tranquil and capable of literary labour.’ Finally, 
he desired that a posthumous account of his addiction should be 
recorded. ‘After my death,’ he wrote, ‘I earnestly entreat, that a 
full and unqualified narration of my wretchedness, and of its guilty 
cause, may be made public, that at least some little good may be 
effected by the direful example!’ And, indeed, some of the letters 
in these volumes give a heartrending picture of the ‘dreadful Hell’ 
of his ‘mind & conscience & body.’ 

A theme that bulks largely here is the estrangement between 
Coleridge and Wordsworth. It was all the more poignant for Cole- 
ridge on account of his unbounded idolatry of his brother poet. For 
long he was loth to believe the slanders of Wordsworth, who later 
denied saying that Coleridge was ‘an absolute nuisance in the 
family’ and a ‘rotten drunkard, in the habit of running into debt at 
little pothouses for gin.’ But undeniably Wordsworth wrote to 
Coleridge’s friend, Poole, that he was certain Coleridge ‘neither will 
nor can execute anything of important benefit either to himself, his 
family, or mankind.’ 

To illustrate Coleridge’s change of attitude, we find him writing 
in 1808: ‘That there is such a man in the World as Wordsworth and 
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that such a man enjoys such a Family, makes both Death & my 
inefficient Life a less grievous Thought to me. . . . Wordsworth is a 








Comforter. God bless him, and his! His friendship and that of his > 


sister Dorothy’s are the only eminent Events, or Passages, of my 
Life (among those, wherein my Happiness has been involved) in 
which I have not been cruelly deceived or deluded: taking however 
a full Share of the Blame to myself.’ And in a hitherto unpublished 
letter to Dorothy in 1807 he confessed: ‘So enormous is the dif- 
ference between my Love of you & of others, that it seems as if I 
loved nothing & nobody else. O God! has there been a single hour 
of my Life, even in sleep, in which I have not been blending you 
with my Thoughts!’ 

Then in October 1810 came the blow. ‘So deep and rankling is 
the wound which Wordsworth has wantonly and without the 
slightest provocation inflicted in return for a 15 years’ most en- 
thusiastic, self-despising, & alas! self-injuring Friendship . . . that 
I cannot return to Grasmere or its vicinity—where I must often see 
& always be reminded of him.’ Accordingly, in February 1812 he 
reported: ‘I passed thro’ Grasmere; but did not call on Wordsworth. 
I hear from Mrs C [i.e. Mrs Coleridge] that he treats the affair as 
a trifle & only wonders at my resenting it & that Dorothy Words- 
worth before my arrival expressed her confident hope that I should 


—_— 


come to them at once!! I, who “for years past had been an | 
ABSOLUTE NUISANCE in the Family.’ . . . There is not a friend © 


of Wordsworth’s, I understand, who does not surely blame him.’ 
Coleridge expected Wordsworth to make advances to him, but 
‘unless I meet him as of yore, what use is there in it? What but 


mere pain? I am not about to be his Enemy—I want no stimulus to | 


serve him to the utmost whenever it should be in my power.’ Words- 
worth’s refusal, however, to offer explanation or apology convinced 
Coleridge of his antagonistic attitude; to Godwin he confided: ‘Mr 
Wordsworth is in town & I need not hint that it would be painful 
to me, & I trust, to himself that we should meet.’ 


By early May 1812 Coleridge wrote to Wordsworth to explain his , 


view of the matter, and added: ‘Whatever be the result of this long 
delayed explanation, I have loved you & yours too long & too 
deeply to have it in my power to cease to do so.’ Later he continued: 
‘I declare before God Almighty that at no time even of my sorest 


affliction did even the possibility occur to me of ever doubting your | 
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word. I never ceased for a moment to have faith in you, to love & 
revere you: tho’ I was unable to explain an unkindness, which 
seemed anomalous in your character.’ Then by May 12 Southey 
was informed: ‘The affair between Wordsworth & me seems settled 
—much against my first expectation from the message I received 
from him, & his refusal to open a Letter from me—I have not yet 
seen him, but an explanation has taken place.’ Finally, on Decem- 
ber 7 Coleridge assured Wordsworth: ‘I am distant from you some 
hundred miles, but glad I am that I am no longer distant in spirit, 
& have faith that as it has happened but once so it never can happen 
again.’ 

Looking back on the alienation, Coleridge explained to Poole in 
1813: ‘A Reconciliation has taken place—but the Feeling ...O no! 
no! that, I fear, never can return. All outward actions, all inward 
Wishes, all Thoughts & Admirations, will be the same—are the 
same—but—aye there remains an immedicable But.’ As Mr Griggs 
truly observes: ‘On the whole the separation from Wordsworth 
proved to be beneficial to Coleridge. It freed him from servile 
idolatry and an unhealthy dependence, and put an end to his 
association with Sara Hutchinson. . . . The Wordsworths failed to 
recognize that the quarrel had completely altered Coleridge’s feel- 
ings towards them. In a moment of spontaneous grief over the death 
of Thomas Wordsworth [Wordsworth’s son], Coleridge did regret 
that it was not in his power to be with the Wordsworths, but after- 
wards he could not bring himself to make the journey. . . . Coleridge 
was never to return to Grasmere again.’ 

These letters throw further light on Byron’s allegation regarding 
Scott’s plagiarism from ‘Christabel’ in his ‘Lay of the Last Minstrel.’ 
In 1807 Coleridge assured Dorothy Wordsworth that he ‘read 
Walter Scott’s Lay of the Last Minstrel & could not detect either 
in manner, matter, or metre, a single trace of dishonorable or avoid- 
able Resemblance to the Christabel. I am puzzled, as to how such a 
notion could have arisen, so widely & among persons unconnected 
with each other.’ Again, alluding to his meetings with Scott, he 
wrote: “Those who hold that a Man’s nature is shewn in his Coun- 
tenance would not need the confident assurance . . . that he is of 
the most frank and generous disposition, incapable of trick or 
concealment. . . . The Proofs must be strong indeed which could 
convince me that such a man could consciously make an unfair 
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and selfish use of any Manuscript that came by accident into his 
possession—least of all, one of a known Contemporary. . . . The 
Fragment, entitled Christabel, was composed many years, and 
known & openly admired by Mr Scott some time before the publica- 
tion of the Lay of the Last Minstrel. . . . An intentional Plagiarist 

. would have translated, not transcribed. . . . The effect of 
chance .. . is not the effect of imitation.’ 

Physically, Coleridge’s marriage was at an end. But despite the 
separation from his wife, he never lost touch with her. “With many 
excellent qualities, of strict modesty, attention to her children, and 
economy, Mrs C. has a temper & general tone of feeling, which 
after a long—& for six years at least—a patient Trial I have found 
incompatible with even an endurable Life, & such as to preclude 
all chance of my ever developing the talents, which my Maker has 
entrusted to me. . . . Our separation may appear free from all 
shadow of suspicion of Temper.’ Coleridge kept a fatherly eye on 
his son Hartley, whom he accused of one of his own defects, pro- 
crastination, and warned him against bad habits, counselling him, 
for instance, not to pick at eatables on the table. ‘People with weak 
stomachs would turn sick at a dish which a young FILTH-PAW 
had been fingering.’ 

During these years Coleridge fell out with several contemporaries. 
He was badly used by his brother George, there were ruptures with 
Sheridan and Jeffrey, and he was attacked by Hazlitt, whom he had 
befriended for several years ‘with the most improvident kindness.’ 
And all the time he suffered from some complaint: colic, rheuma- 
tism, or vertigo. ‘O had I health and youth, and were what I once 
was—but I played the fool, and cut the throat of my Happiness, of 
my genius, of my utility, in compliment to the merest phantom of 
overstrained Honor.’ 

Much space is devoted to the progress of his periodical, The 
Friend, to his attempts at drama, and to his lectures—‘these dis- 
gusting Lectures,’ he wrote to Wordsworth, ‘for which I receive 
whole Hods full of plaister of Paris-flatteries about as pleasant to 
me as rancid large Spanish Olives—these on the one side—& per- 
manent hatred, and the most cruel public Insults on the other.’ 

Among the gems embalmed in the correspondence are Coleridge’s 
obiter scripta on writers and works. Humphry Davy was sent this 
tribute: ‘Of all men known to me I could not justly equal any one 
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to you, combining in one view powers of Intellect, and the steady 
moral exertion of them, to the production of direct and indirect 
Good.’ Concerning Kant, he ‘has completely overthrown the edifice 
of Fatalism, or causative Precedence as applied to Action.’ To one 
correspondent he declared: ‘What Joy would it not be to you or to 
me... to meet a Milton in a future state, & with that reverence 
due to a superior, pour forth our deep thanks for the noble feelings 
he had aroused in us, for the impossibility of many mean & vulgar 
feelings & objects, which his writings has secured to us!’ To God- 
win he asserted: ‘I only wish that hundreds, whose Intellects you 
first awakened and put into action, would but feel as respectfully & 
friendlily toward you, as I do.’ On receiving a letter from Landor, 
he wrote on the address sheet to Mrs Coleridge: ‘Send it back, as I 
should like to have a specimen of the Handwriting of so remarkable 
a man, and of a Genius so brilliant and original.’ In another letter 
he reported that Byron had ‘the sweetest Countenance that I ever 
beheld—his eyes are really Portals of the Sun, things for Light to 
go in and out of.’ As regards Ludwig Tieck, the German roman- 
ticist, ‘his intimacy with all our Writers, even the most obscure, 
from Chaucer to Dryden inclusive, above all with the contem- 
poraries of Shakespear, is ASTONISHING .. . as a Poet, Critic, 
and Moralist, he stands (in reputation) next to Goethe.’ Enthusiasm 
for Cary’s translation of Dante causes him to write: ‘In itself the 
Metre is, compared with any English Poem of one quarter the 
length, the most varied and harmonious to my ear of any since 
Milton—and yet the effect is so Dantesque. . . . I affirm . . . that 
the Verse has this variety without any loss of continuity and that 
this is the excellence of the Work, considered as a translation of 
Dante—that it gives the reader a similar feeling of wandering & 
wandering onward and onward.’ William Blake, again, ‘is a man of 
Genius—and I apprehend, a Swedenborgian—certainly, a mystic 
emphatically.’ 

Coleridge thought that the translation of “The Odyssey’ in Chap- 
man’s Homer was ‘an exquisite poem, in spite of its frequent & 
perverse quaintnesses & harshnesses, which are however amply 
repaid by almost unexampled sweetness & beauty of language, all 
over spirit & feeling. In the main it is an English Heroic Poem, the 
tale of which is borrowed from the Greek.’ After praising Southey’s 
The Cid, he added: ‘It delights me to be able to speak thus of a 
F 
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work of Southey’s: I am so often forced to quarrel with his want of 
Judgment and his Unthinkingness.’ But Scott’s The Lady of the 
Lake did not appeal to him. ‘The movement of the Poem .. . is 
between a sleeping Canter and a Marketwoman’s trot—but it is 
endless—I seem never to have made any way—I never remember a 
narrative poem in which I felt the sense of Progress so languid.’ 
Equally censorious are his remarks on historians. ‘It is to me a 
most painful Duty to be obliged to point out . . . the shameful 
Carelessness and Idleness of our English Historians. . . . History 
has occupied but little of my attention; yet with my little knowlege 
derived from contemporary Writers, in Latin, German, & Spanish 
Languages . . . I could fill an Octavo Volume with the blunders & 
omissions of Robertson & Watson.’ On authors generally he pens 
an aphorism that might have been one of Oscar Wilde’s bons mots. 
‘It is a maxim with me, always to suppose myself ignorant of a 
Writer's Understanding, until I understand his Ignorance.’ Else- 
where he maintains that ‘ar Author’s pen, like Children’s legs, 
improves by exercise.’ As for poetry, it ‘must be more than good 
sense, or it is not poetry, but it dare not be less, or discrepant,’ and 
referring to his Biographia Literaria he realized that ‘on the nature 
of poetic diction, I fear that my reasonings may not please Words- 
worth; but I am convinced that the detection of the faults in his 
Poetry is indispensable to a rational appreciation of his Merits.’ 

Conscious of his involved sentences and frequent parentheses, 
Coleridge analysed his own style thus: ‘Habits of abstruse and 
continuous thought, and the almost exclusive perusal of the Greek 
Historians & Philosophers, of the German Metaphysicians & 
Moralists, and of our English Writers from Edward VIth to 
James IInd, have combined to render my sentences more piled up 
and architectural than is endurable in so illogical an age as the 
present, in which all the cements of Style are dismissed, and a 
popular Book is only a sequence of epigrams and aphorisms on 
one subject.’ 

Coleridge’s religious views are frequent and varied. ‘The omni- 
science of the supreme Being,’ he wrote, ‘has always appeared to 
me among the most tremendous thoughts, of which an imperfect 
rational Being is capable; and to the very best of men one of the 
most awful attributes of God is, the Searcher of Hearts. As he 
knows us, we are not capable of knowing ourselves’; ‘Miracles are 
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a condition & necessary accompaniment of the Christian Religion; 
but not its specific & characteristic Proof’; “Without Faith we perish: 
and without Principle, pure unconditional Principle, there can be 
no Faith’; “The Catholics are far more afraid of, and incomparably 
more influenced in their conduct by the doctrine of purgatory than 
Protestants by that of hell!’ ‘Immortality is a free gift, which we 
neither do, nor can deserve’; ‘If Jesus Christ was merely a Man— 
if he was not God as well as Man, be it considered, he could not 
have been even a good man. There is no medium.’ 

The main attraction of the later letters is Coleridge’s association 
with John Murray and the Quarterly Review. Hitherto he had 
declared that the ‘studied silence’ of the Quarterly had been ‘far 
more mischievous’ to him than the ‘Mohawk truculence’ of the 
Edinburgh Review. Then in 1812 he wanted Murray’s opinion con- 
cerning ‘the physiognomy of a Work,’ which Mr Mason Good and 
one or two other literati think promising. ‘In the huge cumulus of 
my Memorandum & common-place Books I have at least two re- 
spectable Volumes,’ and he details the nature of their contents. If 
Murray were to give a favourable opinion of such a work, he would 
send him specimen pages. ‘I dare venture to say that it will be one 
of the most entertaining Books in our Language.’ Later he sug- 
gested to Murray translations of Cervantes’s minor works and 
Boccaccio’s prose works, excluding The Decameron. In an un- 
published letter of 1817 to a correspondent Coleridge wrote: ‘If I 
am not abused in the Quarterly as well as in the Edinburgh 
[Review], it is from no want of good disposition on the part of the 
Editor—but certain accidental Circumstances make it not quite 
decent or politic—as the Christabel being Murray’s property—my 
being thought well of by some of the main supporters of the 
Quarterly—Southey’s writing in it—&c.’ 

Coleridge wanted Murray to be the publisher of the Biographia, 
but since in 1812 Gale & Fenner had issued The Friend journal in 
book form, Coleridge felt himself ‘morally obliged’ to make the 
first offer to them. Accordingly, Gale & Fenner became the pub- 
lishers of all Coleridge’s present and future works, including the 
Biographia. Relative to a misunderstanding with Murray, he wrote 
him on February 27, 1817: ‘Of all men in the way of Business, my 
dear Sir! I should be most reluctant to give you any just cause of 
reproaching my integrity; because I know, and feel, and have at all 
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times and to all persons wio had any literary concerns with me 
acknowleged, that you have acted with a friendly kindness toward 
me.” 

Murray was not too sure about Coleridge’s being enlisted as a 
writer for the Quarterly, and had evidently expressed his doubts, 
for on March 26, 1817, Coleridge replied: ‘I cannot be offended by 
your opinion that my Talents &c are not adequate to the Requisites 
of Matter and Manner for the Quarterly Review. . . . I would to 
Heaven, my dear Sir, that the opinions of Southey, Mr W. Scott, 
Lord Byron, Mr Frere, and men, like them, in Learning, and 
Genius, concerning my comparative claims as a man of Letters were 
to be received as the criterion.’ And on September 28: ‘I assure you, 
that if by devoting the next month or two to any subject I could be 
of the least service to you, nothing else would be wanting to my 
perfect tranquillity than to set about it immediately with no wish 
for any remuneration but that of your excusing the past.’ 

In the last letters we hear of an interview with Blackwood in 
order to form a connection with Maga. There are also several 
letters to John Gibson Lockhart in appreciation of ‘the honours I 
have received from you’ which were references to Coleridge in 
Lockhart’s Peter’s Letters to His Kinsfolk. If in all this correspon- 
dence Coleridge is not afraid to lay bare his weaknesses, he also 
cannot help revealing the better aspects of his nature. 

I await the further volumes of Mr Griggs’s stupendous achieve- 
ment in this edition with the eagerness which it arouses and 
demands. 


W. M. PARKER 
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CO-OPERATION IN THE COUNTRYSIDE 


‘SMALL farmers are small because they think small and they talk 
small. So they stay small.’ 

This is an opinion I have heard expressed, when discussing the 
position of farmers from, say, 200 to 100 acres or less, in the 
modern world of agriculture. There is something in it, as will be 
shown. It is, however, a little too sweeping. It is rather like the 
story of the Mayor who, returning to his old school to deliver a 
lecture on how to succeed in life, said, ‘And if you follow my 
example, there is no reason at all why you should not one day 
occupy the same position as I do!” Whereupon one lad queried, 
“‘What—all of us?” 

Clearly, there just is not enough land for all who want to live as 
farmers to be big farmers. But, as is well known, small farmers’ 
difficulties have been increasing year by year. 

No one could really say, even now, that the farm workers’ wages 
leave much scope beyond what would now be regarded as the 
normal requirements of the working household; but none the less, 
wages on the small farm employing one or two men can be a 
formidable item. There is little capital to spare even for adequate 
maintenance, or for improvement to farm buildings. As for modern 
and up-to-date machinery, the small farmer is very lucky if, by his 
own efforts, he can come by much of it. Old-fashioned methods are, 
consequently, still more widely used than supposed. Whatever a 
man’s ability, therefore, progress on the small farm can be seriously 
hampered by these things: comparatively high wages, high cost of 
modernizing old buildings and general upkeep, and—high cost of 
machinery. 

Coupled with this, among many—but by no means al/—small 
farmers there exists a peculiar outlook, itself as great a handicap 
to the mastering of these difficulties as are the difficulties them- 
selves: a mentality which gives rise to such expressions of opinion 
as that quoted at the head of this article. In my work as an agri- 
cultural journalist I have spoken to so many who might easily 
qualify, to really enormous advantage, for the recent schemes by 
79 
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the Government to assist small farmers. They have not troubled to 
apply. “Too many forms to fill out,’ they say. 

Of course, this is not the real reason. The real reason may lie in 
their natural tendency not to reveal more of their business to 
Government authority than they are already obliged to do. It may 
lie in the fact that the burden of small farming is so pressing that 
there is neither time nor inclination to study the type of information 
the Government puts out whenever it wishes to promote a new 
scheme. In this matter, Farmers’ Union branches, Agricultural 
Advisory officers, and others have all joined to get over to the 
small farmers the advantages to be enjoyed by those who qualify— 
yet many still do not understand it, nor, apparently, intend to make 
any effort to do so. These men think they can manage, and if they 
can, they are determined to stick it out on their own. 

It is natural for the progressive farmer to show impatience with 
such an attitude, but I do not think impatience is going to get to 
the root of the problem. Clearly, the time is past when our agri- 
cultural community can any longer function as a society of minutely 
divided individualists. That this is realized is shown by the co- 
operation existing in many forms to-day, among the progressive 
members of the farming community. Somehow, small men who 
dislike such ideas must be persuaded of their advantages. Before 
we can do this, we have to understand them; and I think to under- 
stand them we have to go back a little in our agricultural history. 

I think we have to go back to a period previous to the Great 
War of 1914-18, when our villages were alive, our countryside 
filled with individualists. This individualism, self-sufficiency, in- 
tegrity; the ambition to live one’s own life, to conduct one’s own 
affairs, not to be beholden to others—such factors were surely a 
good deal more present among countrymen of Victorian times 
than is perhaps generally realized. We all know of course that it 
integrated with a different type of social outlook, and that country- 
men not in command of their own crafts or businesses were denied 
these ambitions—but nevertheless, think of the innumerable small 
family businesses there were! Was there co-operation among them? 
Certainly—but the great virtue during the agricultural depressions 
of the 1800’s was not so much co-operation as the ability to stick 
it out. 

Something similar happened after the Great War. We all know 
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how the countryside fared between the wars: very badly indeed, 
with the old-time craftsmen being the first casualties. The farmers, 
in not much better plight, could hang on, because where there is 
land, however much the world situation militates against it giving 
of its best, the man in charge of it can at least live. 

Perhaps here we can discern a certain division of the ways. To 
more enlightened farmers, the need for economic co-operation was 
becoming apparent. The Second World War clearly showed what 
could be done by a co-ordinated agricultural policy, in spite of all 
its imperfections; not only in the way of production but also in the 
way of raising living standards of farmers generally, to a point not 
enjoyed for a generation or more. These farmers knew well enough 
that with the war situation removed, such standards may well be 
imperilled, as before, by competition from a recovering world trade. 
Political co-operation, and the dire need of the nation for their 
services in time of war and during subsequent years, had won for 
the farmers some protection against this; but in the main they 
knew that such protection could not go on indefinitely, and that 
the final answer must lay in efficient production which on its own 
could reasonably stand against foreign competition. This inevitably 
pointed towards co-operation, and so was sown the seed of the co- 
operative systems now in operation among the more enlightened 
farmers. 

Other men’s reactions were not quite the same. The pattern of 
agricultural prosperity during the time of national need, followed 
by agricultural depression in time of peace, and the reasons for it, 
were well understood. However, there were those who felt that the 
old virtue of ‘sticking it out’ was the answer. There are those who 
think so to this day; men who have in no small measure inherited 
their fathers’ ambitions to live their own lives, to conduct their own 
affairs, and to manage without being beholden to others. Men who, 
in fact, resent help or advice from outside, even if it is going to be 
for their ultimate benefit. 

However, these farmers, like the more progressive, have hitherto 
shared in the general raising of the standard of living of the farm- 
ing world during and since the war years. But the position is now 
upon us which, unless they can afford the machines which will 
enable them to compete successfully with—not against—the rest of 
the farming community, they will not merely be unable to improve 
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these standards further but are in evident danger of losing ground 
upon those they hold. 

There is an answer. It is to pool their limited capital in order to 
give it the purchasing power which will bring to their acreages the 
same machines as those used on the large, progressive farms, and 
which, co-operating one with another, they may share. 

The difficulty in persuading these farmers that this is so is 
primarily, as has been shown, a human one. A formula must be 
created whereby the admirable virtues of individual effort are 
sustained and encouraged, but which at the same time will foster 
co-operation among them. Having done this, ways and means of 
convincing these individualists must also be studied. 

I feel sure that the necessary formula lies in the articles drawn 
up and incorporated into the Company known as Syndicates 
Credits Ltd., in 1955. If this Company were an enterprise involving 
private profit for its promoters, I might be suspected perhaps of 
sutreptitious advertising; but the Company has no share capital, 
and is non-profit making. It was formed by the Co-operation 
Committee of the National Farmers’ Union branch in Hampshire, 
with the guidance of the Credits Service development organization 
of the N.F.U. Its Directors serve on a purely voluntary basis, and 
its function is to encourage farmers to form machinery-buying 
syndicates, and in this way to enable British agriculture to enjoy 
the most efficient and up-to-date machinery, whether the farmers 
concerned be large or small. It is in fact a move to assist British 
agriculture to maintain and improve its standards, and therefore to 
meet whatever competition may be offered from sources abroad. 

To one man must be given the credit of the initial moves in 
putting this formula upon a practical basis—although he was not 
of course the only person thinking on his lines previous to 1955. 
This man is Mr A. R. L. Aylward, of Farringdon, Alton, in Hamp- 
shire. As a farmer he is neither small nor large—about 300 acres. 
He comes of generations of farmers—he lives in the house where 
his forebears have farmed for over 100 years. As a businessman, he 
is well known in the South of England as an agricultural merchant. 

He saw, clearly enough, that a country which exists by trading 
cannot keep out the influence of world competition, even if it 
would. It may control it up to a point. As far as agriculture is 
concerned, it may assist by ameliorating the effects of world 
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competition upon certain aspects of agriculture, but that assistance 
is bound up with ultimate self-help, in the form of the utmost 
efficiency by the farmers. 

This means machines. Scientific aids to agriculture cannot be 
applied without them; thus for the farmer there can be no progress 
without efficient machines. Indeed, if he is to benefit by every 
advantage science can offer him, he must be in a position to discard 
a machine as soon as it causes him to lag behind the standards set 
by the more progressive, and bring in a new one. 

He it was, then, who sought the interest of the above-named 
Co-operation Committee in his ideas, and interested they were. 
They eventually based their study upon two main points: namely, 
to enable a farmer to provide himself with a machine which if 
bought and used by that farmer alone would be uneconomic; 
secondly, to provide credit terms, fair and reasonable, and in 
circumstances where the usual credit facilities from the farmer’s 
bank may not be forthcoming. 

Thus was the method of buying machines through farmers’ 
syndicates evolved. Clearly, members of any such syndicate could 
only share the use of machines purchased if they lived within 
reasonable distance and access of each other. A syndicate consist- 
ing of less than three members was thought to be hardly a workable 
proposition, so this number, three, was put as the minimum number 
of persons per syndicate. Recently, however, it has been agreed, in 
Hampshire at any rate, that the minimum number may consist of 
two. 

The economic advantage of this method of machinery purchase 
was envisaged in that a group of farmers, undertaking to the bank 
joint and several responsibility, was in a far better position to obtain 
credit than might be the single individual farmer. 

Such was the basis of the idea. In 1955 it was placed upon the 
practical business footing already described. The duties of the 
unpaid Directorship of the seven prominent Hampshire farmers 
were to advise upon and encourage syndicate co-operation, and to 
obtain for any proposed syndicate credit facilities on favourable 
terms. In essence, the job of the Company was to provide a cheap 
and easy credit service to its members. The methods by which this 
is done and the practical business of sharing the machines in the 
field must now be considered. 
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The method of financial assistance is quite easy to understand. 


All matters regarding ‘credit worthiness’ being satisfactory, two or — 


more farmers desirous of forming a syndicate can obtain a loan 
from the Company by paying 20 per cent. of the cost of the article 
on delivery, the remainder to be paid off in half-yearly instalments, 
at interest payable on amounts outstanding. Payments must be 
jointly and severally guaranteed by the syndicate members. What 
in fact happens, therefore, is that the Company advances 80 per 
cent. of the cost of machinery proposed and approved; in the case 
of movable equipment, payments to be repayable over four years 
in six-monthly instalments, but in the case o* fixed equipment, such 
as drying and storage plants, credit may be extended to five years. 

The cost of forming a syndicate obviously varies according to 
the size of the syndicate and the amount borrowed. There is a 
charge by the credit company towards its administrative costs of 
1 per cent. of the loan made to the syndicate. There is also a levy 
of £2 from each member towards expenditure incurred in legal 
work and printing. Thus—to quote an example given by the 
Ministry of Agriculture, Fisheries and Food—for a syndicate of 





three members buying an implement costing £500, the expenses | 


would be £4 (1 per cent. of 80 per cent. of £500) plus £6 (£2 per 
head levy), total £10. 

The interest rate is usually around 14 per cent. above bank rate, 
within the limits of 44 per cent. and 74 per cent. per annum, but 
this rate is on the reducing figure, that is, again quoting the Ministry 


of Agriculture, Fisheries and Food, ‘calculated on outstanding © 


balances only.’ 

Apart from this, in regard to the actual method of repayment of 
the loan, and the practical business of sharing the use of the 
machinery, this would be the business of the syndicate concerned. 
Some guide will be seen in the minutes of the first syndicate formed, 
from which I have permission to quote. 

Four North Hampshire farmers, Messrs Aylward, Bowtell, 
Wright, and Peake, agreed to purchase an 8 ft. 6 in. bagger com- 


bine, and a high/low volume, 150-gallon sprayer. The acreage of 


the four members was then noted: Aylward, 304 acres; Bowtell, 
230 acres; Wright, 140 acres; Peake, 80 acres. 

The cereal acreage was as follows: Aylward, 60 acres; Bowtell, 
45 acres; Wright, 50 acres; Peake, 25 acres. It was decided there- 
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fore that payment for the combine should be based upon units of 
1 unit per 20 acres. Therefore Mr Aylward would pay 3 units; Mr 
Wright, 24; Mr Bowtell, 24; Mr Peake, 1}. 

The usage was agreed as follows: Mr Peake, 2 days, and the 
others 3 days each. 

There was a fixed rota, year by year. However, this was modified 
by such factors as whose corn ripened first, although each farmer, 
once starting to use the combine, was guaranteed 18 hours of actual 
work with it before passing it on to the next. Thus if everybody’s 
corn ripened together, no one was going to suffer very seriously, 
because no one would have to wait long enough for such a calamity 
to happen. 

As mentioned before, syndicates make their own rules of opera- 
tion, and with certain machines the following does not apply, but 
in this case it was thought that the scheme would be more satis- 
factory if machines were not passed from one operator to another. 
Therefore each machine was to be maintained and operated through 
its season by one worker only. The farmer who required the 
machine—and therefore the man—would provide labour, or pay- 
ment in lieu, to the member of the syndicate thus temporarily de- 
prived of the operator’s services. Thus it was agreed that Mr 
Aylward should look after the combine and supply a man to drive 
it, and when it was in use on other members’ farms, these should 
supply Mr Aylward with a man in place of his man. 

It was found that this method resulted in the workers developing 
a keen interest in their machines, and this was further fostered by 
bonus payment for good maintenance; in the case of the combine, 
£10 for a good season’s maintenance, £5 for a fair one. 

However, the bonus rested with another excellent arrangement; 
a servicing agreement entered into by the dealer before purchase. 
This consisted of one free service in the first season, with subse- 
quent charges fixed. Servicing comprised collection, winter storage, 
cleaning, greasing, and, by contract, re-delivery in time for seasonal 
work. The inspections were to be six-monthly, and the bonus to the 
worker calculated according to the servicing engineer’s report. 

Thus, at the end of repayment of loan, a syndicate deciding upon 
all these safeguards possesses a machine still in excellent condition: 
a first-class asset for trade-in value to obtain more up-to-date 
equipment, or for a second-hand sale. 
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To complete the picture as shown by this pioneer syndicate, in |, 


regard to the sprayer, Mr Wright undertook to look after it, and to 
supply tractor and driver as and when required, a tractor and driver 
to be replaced to Mr Wright by the farmer requiring the sprayer, 


should Mr Wright desire it. If not, then 15s. per day was to be paid | 
for the use of the tractor, the farmer using it to provide the fuel 5 


for it. Payment was agreed in that Messrs Aylward, Bowtell, and 
Wright should pay equal amounts, with Mr Peake paying one-third 
the amount of any one member. The three larger farmers were each 
to have the use of the sprayer for 2, and, in exceptional circum- 
stances, 3 days; Mr Peake 1, and, in exceptional circumstances, 
2 days. 

It will be observed that the fixed rotas were never in actual fact 
adhered to. But in the second or third week of any seasonal opera- 
tion, the fixed rota provides a safeguard against disagreements 
arising among members who could do with the machine at the 
same time; but if something similar to the above methods is worked, 
it can be seen quite clearly that any waiting entailed would never 
be such as to cause deterioration of the crops. 

The picture looks complicated. In actual fact it works itself out 
with the utmost simplicity—aided by a full sense of consideration 
and co-operation, without which no syndicate can work at all. 

Now with regard to the financial benefits to the members of such 
syndicates, the figures are quite remarkable, and should be utterly 
convincing. We will take an example from one of the early Farring- 
don syndicate combine harvesting costs. Here they are: 

The work done in this same year was 72 acres of wheat, 78 acres 
of barley, 10 acres of dredge, 47 of oats—total, 207 acres. At the 
time, the contractor’s charges were about 70s. per acre, making 
£724 10s. in all. The total cost to the syndicate was £382 6s. ld. 
Clear saving to the syndicate members was, therefore, £342. 


_ 


no 
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A Bentworth syndicate harvested 287 acres the following year. 


Contractor’s fees, £1,004 10s. Syndicate’s, £405 4s. 8d. Saving to 
members, £599. 


The sprayer as above, 128 acres sprayed, high-volume D.N.O.C., | 
and 86 acres sprayed, low-volume M.C.P.A., by contractor, £692. | 


Syndicate, £372. Saving to members, £320. 
I think enough has been quoted to show how the scheme is self- 
evidently highly successful. But this is only a part of the saving. 
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Such methods leave syndicate members with capital available for 
other developments; they can buy more cattle, more pigs, more 
poultry. For example, by sharing in a syndicate combine alone, one 
member was able to divert capital to the erection of lofts and 
buildings for 800 fowls, bringing in at his peak period a weekly 
cheque of over £90. 

Here then is a scheme of great benefit to the farming world, and 
surely of outstanding benefit to the smaller farmer. But those of 
the ‘peculiar outlook’ I have described remain indifferent to it. Sad 
to say, they view the whole matter with sour suspicion; the business 
farmer takes it up, but these insular individualists conclude that it 
is a scheme among their more co-operative colleagues to build 
success upon the success which they themselves cannot attain. 

None the less, the movement grows. Twenty-two such syndicates 
now exist in Hampshire—maybe more. Members have bought 
combines, sprayers, ditching machines, beet harvesters, down-the- 
row thinners, rotary hoes, manure spreaders, sack hoists, hydraulic 
loaders, hedge trimmers, silage harvesters, balers, tractors, ploughs, 
cultivators, low-loading trailers, rotovators, side-delivery rakes, 
drills; even enormous items like the huge Landrainer bought by 
the six farmers forming Syndicate No. 6, and the first ever mobile 
seed-cleaning plant to be built in Britain, belonging to Syndicate 
No. 7. From Hampshire the movement has spread into Sussex, 
Dorset, Rutland, Herefordshire, North Riding, Worcestershire, 
Shropshire, Devon—in fact sixteen counties have now formed 
Syndicate Credit companies. 

But perhaps the crowning achievement and example is the 
combination of fourteen farmers, large and small, to build a grain 
drier and store at Farringdon, at a cost of approximately £10,000. 
This again is the home of the syndicate movement—but the make- 
up of this largest of all the syndicates is interesting. Only three of 
the members of this syndicate farms over 300 acres. Seven are 
definitely smaller farmers—200 acres or less. Two are smallholders, 
at 85 and 80 acres each. In a way, therefore, the eleventh Hamp- 
shire syndicate is a symbol. It demonstrates quite clearly that large, 
medium, and small farmers can co-operate to mutual advantage. 
The small man loses no integrity, no individualism; he is not over- 
tuled by the larger partner, because he is protected by the very 
format of the syndicate on its inception. 
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;? 
Here, then, is a scheme, not invented by urban economists, which 
does not have its origin in ‘the Government.’ It is a scheme invented 
by farmers, developed by farmers, run by farmers—large and small, , 

but now with the backing of the Ministry of Agriculture, Fisheries 
and Food, as I shall shortly show. Its originator is a man who | 
knows farming inside-out: who comes of generations of them, and } 
in addition is a successful businessman in other spheres. An exami- 
nation of the members of the Hampshire board of directors will | 
show that the scheme has attracted a team not merely of business- | 
men but also men who understand every type of farming in the 
county. I cannot think of any scheme more carefully tailored to the 
requirements of farming in the county, and I imagine that the work ; 
of directorship in the other fifteen counties is just as efficient. 

Yet here are some of the attitudes one comes up against so often 
among so many of those whom the scheme would benefit more ! 
than any other type of farmer; those insular men whom I have 
described at the beginning of this article. 

The scheme expounded in farm journals—the reaction is, “‘Ah—j 
sounds all right on paper!’ The success of modern machinery on 
the larger farms pointed out—the answer is, ‘Anybody can farm if| 
they’ve got the money!’ Point out to such men that if only they, 
would co-operate to buy the machinery and use it, and oddly | 
enough it is almost invariably the use of the combine harvester | 
they quote, to show their conviction that such co-operation would | 
not work. They maintain that they would be almost bound to re- 
quire the machine at the same time as other members of the’ 
syndicate. The answer is very simple when one comes to examine 
this point; the large farmer whose acreage is as great as the com: 
bined acreage of the syndicate is in exactly the same position when 
he is operating the one combine: various fields ready at the same 
time—but he manages. So could the well-run syndicate, as already 
shown. ; 

Obviously, quite large cereal acreages can be managed with the 
one machine without anything like the loss I have seen so often 
occur on small farms dependent upon the arrival of the contractor. 
This is no reflection upon the contractor; he is obliged to clear up} 
the big jobs first, and I have seen more than one small man’s corn! 
falling from the ear because the local contractor could not get? 
round to it. Indeed, more than one contractor has said that he’ 
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would be very pleased to see some of the small farms taken off his 
hands; not because he is unwilling to do the work, but because he 
likes to serve, as well as make a profit. For the syndicate move- 
ment is unlikely to cover it all—and neither can the contractor— 
which is partly why such co-operation among farmers has arisen. 

Now here is an interesting point. On the board of directors of 
the Hampshire credit company is as real an example of a small 
farmer as any other small farmer could wish to meet—Mr Geoffrey 
Peake, a man whose holding is but 80 acres, which he developed 
from nothing, the farm buildings designed and erected by his own 
hands. He is in combination with Mr Aylward. He knows all about 
the methods of the small farmer with his harvests; he has had ex- 
perience enough of taking it with the binder, and all that method 
entails. Time and money saved by the use of syndicate machinery 
has given him freedom to develop his herd, his poultry, his pigs. 
It has also given him a small capital reserve to install useful farm 
machinery, to improve his buildings. For his straw and hay, he uses 
the syndicate baler. He is able to apply the spray when he wants 
it—that is when it is most effective; only those who live near small 
farms understand the struggle with weeds when this cannot be done. 

Geoffrey Peake is surely the living answer to all the small man’s 
criticism. He is not of course the only small man in the movement 
by any means. Nor have we any right to criticize small men who 
have examined the plan, and understood it, and still preferred to 
go their own way. 

But the answer to getting over the meaning of the movement to 
the other small men is—Leadership. They respect well enough a 
larger farmer who they know really can farm; one from their own 
village, who they perhaps went to school with, whose father was a 
farmer and his before that. Estate managers and agents can also 
help; already one syndicate has been formed by the landlord 
calling his tenants together and explaining how this co-operation 
works. 

But why should anyone concern themselves with such small 
men? The answer to that is pointed in the concern of the farmers’ 
unions for the problems and attitudes of these men. They know 
they will remain in the industry, come what may; and they know 
that if by their attitude they become depressed, it will not be 
beneficial for British farming as a whole. 

NorRMAN L. GOODLAND 





THE UNITED NATIONS AT WORK ON STAMPS 


ALTHOUGH the United Nations Organization did not produce its 
own individual postage stamp issues until 1951, it is of special 
interest to note that many other countries, even including those not 
at the time members, preceded the U.N.O. postal administration in 
the matter of commemoration stamp productions. 

These stamps have served to demonstrate the importance of 
stamps as a widespread and inexpensive means of affording public 
enlightenment and furnishing allied information as to the purposes, 
functions, specialized agencies, and anniversary occasions of the 
World Body, whose foundation occurs from 1945. 

Consequently, considerable interest was aroused in philatelic 
circles with the U.N. postal administration in the U.S.A. to forgo 
its annual Human Rights Day (December 10) production, and to 
replace it with another honouring the World Refugee Year (June 28, 
1959-July 1, 1960). 

Promotion of the Refugee Year was recommended by the United 
Nations General Assembly as a ‘practical means of securing in- 
creased assistance for refugees throughout the world.’ A worthy, 
but ever-present project in the world to-day. 

But the U.N. will not be the only authority to contribute stamps 
for this worthy cause. One of the first to announce its intention 
similarly to participate in such postal commemoration was the 
Dominican Republic, which in 1957 had also turned out a special 
charity stamp issue in the interests of the unfortunate refugees 
forced to flee from Hungary, following the 1956 uprising against 
the Communist authorities! 


Nevertheless, in the matter of United Nations postal tributes | 


emanating from member nations, interestingly enough, the United 
States was the first to bring about such a U.N. stamp, and this, 
early in 1945, appeared for the initial meeting of delegates from 
fifty countries meeting at San Francisco to establish the world 
organization. This stamp showed a laurel spray, the date ‘April 25, 
1945,’ and the statement attributed to the late President Franklin 
Roosevelt, one of the U.N. architects, ‘Toward United Nations.’ 
In 1948 a meeting of the United Nations General Assembly in 
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Paris was observed by a new French stamp, which in three values 
carried a view of the place of the gathering, the Chaillot Palace. 

Meanwhile, the 6th General Security Council meeting in Paris 
in 1951 was also marked on a further French printing of two values. 
An aerial view of the Chaillot Palace and the Eiffel Tower, Parisian 
architectural landmarks, symbolized the event. 

Further afield, Syria, now a unit of the United Arab Republic, 
in 1952 recognized a United Nations Social Seminar, held at 
Damascus, with a set of four current stamps with an additional 
commemoration overprint inscription. 

However, the first country to issue stamps in relation to the 
anniversary of the U.N. was Austria, which in 1946 struck a single 
stamp, representing a lake scene and the U.N. badge overprinted 
on it. The issue remained on sale for one day only. 

Another of the earliest so to remember the anniversary occasion, 
Afghanistan, with its initial 1948 issue, has continued to bring out 
others of a like appeal on a regular basis. Meantime, for the 1955 
anniversary—for the tenth anniversary of the formation of the 
U.N.—more than fifteen countries co-operated. Many of the stamps 
adopted individual symbolical motifs, representative of the achieve- 
ments and progress of the organization in its first ten years. 

United Nations Day, October 24, has also been extensively 
publicized additionally, as an important milestone in the U.N. 
story. In 1951 four countries saw fit to recognize the day in stamps; 
these were Indonesia, Thailand, the Philippines, and Afghanistan, 
but while the U.N.O. itself has made numerous tributes to U.N. 
anniversaries and the specialized agencies, so far only three British 
Commonwealth countries, India in 1954, Pakistan in 1955, and 
Ghana in 1958, have honoured United Nations Day postally. 

Another significant U.N. occasion, Human Rights Day (Decem- 
ber 10), the date of the signing of the Declaration of Human 
Rights, has not been overlooked. When the first such issue 
Originated in the Philippines during 1951, the figure of Liberty 
casting its beneficence over the ‘Peoples of the World’ gathered at 
her feet was the subject, with the Scroll of Human Rights held 
aloft in one hand. 

But the day was collectively celebrated in 1958, on the occasion 
of the tenth anniversary, when over forty-two nations, including 


Several whose actions along these lines have been ‘suspect’ as 
G 
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regards the ‘rights’ of individual freedom of thought and action for 
its nationals, paid due tribute. 

In most cases, symbolism was the theme of the stamps, while a 
three-value set from Tibet went so far as to represent the figure of 
Buddha, seated, with inscriptions in Tibetan and Latin. The 1958 
‘Human Rights’ issue from Israel was of moment. It was a slab of 
stone, bearing the Hebrew wording, from Leviticus 19, 18; the 
quotation: “Thou shalt love Thy Neighbour as Thyself,’ constituted 
the design in use. 

Significantly, Eastern Germany, a country where individual 
liberty has lost its meaning by authoritarian rule, produced three 
Human Rights Day stamps of 1956, which portrayed a Negress 
and a child; a Chinese and a flower; and a man, representing a 
European, and a dove of peace. 

In addition to U.N. Day and anniversary commemorations, 
several countries have in recent years observed their admittance to 
the organization in special stamps, notably Libya, Italy, Australia, 
and Nepal, producing these in 1956. The Libyan stamps, two values, 
included a map of the African kingdom, with Benghazi, Sebha, and 
Tripoli marked; while the Italian contribution, for the first anni- 
versary of national U.N. membership, showed two globes of the 
world, one superimposed against the other, but slightly out of 
alignment. 

When viewed through coloured spectacles, a third dimensional 
effect was created. But the Austrian stamp, symbolizing ‘building,’ 
featured a pair of hands placing into position on a wall a large 
block inscribed with the national arms. Twelve stamps highlighted 
Nepal’s admission; the U.N. badge, Nepalese scenic views, and the 
Royal Crown figured as the designs. 

King Norodom Suramarit, national flags, and a globe served as 
the design for three stamps put out by Cambodia in 1957 for the 
same reason, while the neighbouring kingdom of Laos employed a 
commemoration six-value printing, showing the U.N. emblem and 
an enthroned goddess. Japan likewise put out a first anniversary 
U.N. membership stamp. 


The republic of San Marino in 1946 produced a large stamp to | 
honour the beneficence of the United Nations Relief and Rehabilita- | 
tion Association in respect to the country after the last war. The | 


design epitomized a family poised on the edge of a high cliff, gazing 
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hopefully towards a globe of the world, inscribed with the words: 
‘One in Universal Spirit,’ the U.N.R.R.A. objective. 

U.N.E.S.C.O. (United Nations Educational, Scientific, and Cul- 
tural Organization) has been honoured on a number of individual 
issues—as forms of publicity and in appreciation for the universal 
services the organization carries out. France in 1946 commemorated 
a U.N.E.S.C.O. meeting at Paris, with a stamp bearing the U.N. 
badge, enclosed within a laurel frame. 

In the same year the second U.N.E.S.C.O. conference ‘for the 
peace of the world,’ at Mexico City, was marked by eleven stamps, 
all of which characterized U.N. symbols and flags of certain of the 
member participants of the organization’s programme. 

Two years later, in 1948, five more stamps appeared throughout 
the Lebanon on the occasion of the third U.N.E.S.C.O. conference, 
sited this time at Beirut. Portraits of ‘Europa’ on a bull; the Greek 
god Apollo, riding in a chariot; and the scientist and philosopher 
Avicenna were chosen to symbolize the work of the agency. 

It was not until 1950 that the fifth conference, gathered at 
Florence, took place and was recognized by two new Italian stamps. 
Also printed for use in the Trieste section, these stamps illustrated 
the U.N.E.S.C.O. meeting place, the Palace of Piti, and the statue, 
also in Florence, of the Greek mythological personality, Perseus. 

Belgium, a year later, turned out a charity issue on behalf of 
U.N.E.S.C.O., in three values. Sold to benefit jointly the finances 
of the U.N.E.S.C.O. agency and the Council for European Re- 
covery, the designs symbolized U.N.E.S.C.O. at work, picturing a 
scientist in his laboratory; a European teacher with a class of 
Congo native children; and a young girl, symbolical of peace, 
holding a dove. 

But during 1958 twenty-one nations again co-operated to cele- 
brate the inauguration of the new, seven-storey U.N.E.S.C.O. head- 
quarters Y-shaped building, designed by an international team of 
architects, at Paris. Many of the stamps carried attractive pictures 
of the building, while a number sought to characterize something 
of the symbolical significance of the organization. 

One of the most interesting of these ‘inauguration’ series came 
from Czechoslovakia, with three stamps using designs executed in 
inimitable style by very young Czech schoolchildren, as the result 
of a U.N.E.S.C.O. competition. One design, showing children on a 
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beach waving to others in a boat offshore, and a mother with a 
child and a dove as a second, was the work of a nine-year-old girl, 
Irena Prochazkova. Nine-year-old Vladimir Suma prepared the 
third, an animated snowman. 

Emphasis on yet another series of four stamps issued by Liberia 
during 1954 was on the technical assistance rendered to this 
African territory under the special U.N. programme. The designs 
portrayed printers, supervised by a U.N. adviser; a Liberian 
mechanic; teachers and student; and a motif showing the U.N. 
organizations. 

Italian stamps in 1949 appeared to mark the second World 
Health Organization conference at Rome, and identified as design 
a showing of the familiar medical symbol, the staff of Aesculapius, 
god of the art of healing, and a globe of the world. 

Another World Health congress, at Monrovia, the capital of 
Liberia, was also made the subject of four national stamps of 1952. 
Views of the U.N. buildings in the U.S.A., and flags of the W.H.O. 
member nations, notably the United Kingdom, the U.S.A., France, 
Russia, and Liberia, formed the designs. 

With the observance on a wider scale of the tenth anniversary of 
the World Health Organization’s foundation, in 1958, Nationalist 
China was one who turned out three stamps, all incorporating the 
U.N.O. emblem, while the French Equatorial African authorities 
produced a single stamp for the same event. This represented the 
W.H.O. regional bureau at Brazzaville. 

A man, woman, and child with their arms symbolically upraised 
towards the initials W.H.O. served as the basis of the design of a 
single stamp printed for South Korea. Available in the year 1959, 
the stamp celebrated the 10th anniversary of the national member- 
ship of the World Health Organization. The W.H.O. has ‘raised the 
sights of humanity, enlarging the concept of health as not merely 
absence of disease but as a state of complete physical, mental, and 
social well-being.’ 

The aim, purpose, and extent of the Economic Commission for 
Asia and the Far East (E.C.A.F.E.) were acknowledged for the 
first time postally in 1947 by the Philippines post office, in con- 
nection with a conference held at Baguio in 1947. The three stamps 


on issue adopted the badge of the U.N.O. and the initials E.C.A.F.E. | 


An economic conference which took place at Ankara came in 
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for like honour in 1952, with four special Turkish stamps. The 
Food and Agriculture Organization (F.A.O.) and the World Bank 
were represented by the designs, with views of the U.N. head- 
quarters building, U.S.A., and of the Ankara University. Badges 
appropriate to the agencies, vignettes of wheat silos, and a hydro- 
electric station were shown. 

A full-length profile portrait of Emperor Hailé Selassie, a map 
of Africa, and the U.N. badge appeared as subject of four stamps 
distributed by Ethiopia in 1958 for the first session of the U.N. 
Economic conference at Addis Ababa, the first ever held in the 
African continent. 

The Mexican post office, similarly, issued a further stamp in the 
year 1959, in connection with the holding of the 27th Meeting of 
the Economic and Social Council of the United Nations. The U.N. 
emblem and a view of the U.N. Headquarters building at New 
York formed the design. 

However, the first British Commonwealth country to pay its 
respects to the E.C.A.F.E., the state of Malaya, in 1958 did so with 
two stamps, which last year similarly signified a conference staged 
at Kuala Lumpur. The design represented the U.N. motif. 

While Austria did not become an official member of the U.N.O. 
until 1956, the state in 1949 was the first to recognize the value of 
the United Nations International Children’s Emergency Fund 
(U.N.LC.E.F.). A young schoolboy was pictured on this stamp, 
prepared for the third anniversary of the fund’s operations, with 
hands upraised towards a dove, carrying the U.N.L.C.E-F. initials 
in its beak. 

The work of the fund in a more positive way was characterized 
on a large-sized stamp printed by Liberia in 1954. Half of the pro- 
ceeds from the sale of the stamp augmented U.N.I.C.E.F. finances, 
the central motif of which was a portrait of a small child drinking 
a cup of milk, with ‘children of the world’ allegorically lining up, 
and flanked by U.N. and Liberian flags, for their drink of the 
liquid food. 

So far only two national stamp issues have been circulated in 
respect to the F.A.O., another of the important specialized agencies. 
The Philippines struck four stamps for the 1948 conference at 
Baguio; and, as rice was the main theme of the gathering, a design 
depicting the threshing of the grain in a field formed the design. 
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F.A.O.’s second tribute stamp was a one-value printing from 
Italy in 1955. Marking the tenth anniversary of its functioning, the 
topic displayed was a picture of the F.A.O. building in Rome and 
an allegorical statue on the left. 

The arrival of the U.N. commission in Korea in an effort to settle 
political differences, prior to the outbreak of the fighting in South 
Korea, between the forces of the governments above and below the 
38th parallel, in 1950, was commemorated in 1949 by a single 
Korean stamp, having as topic doves, a globe, and laurel wreath. 

Member U.N. countries having rallied to support South Korea, 
after a U.N. decision towards this end, when the war broke out, it 
fell to the lot of South Korea, in 1951, to print a 44-stamp set in 
gratitude for assistance rendered her. The stamps showed flags of 
participating countries, a statue of Liberty, and the U.N. badge. 
Countries so honoured by their ensigns were Australia, Belgium, 
Canada, Colombia, Ethiopia, France, U.K., U.S.A., Thailand, 
Turkey, Sweden, Philippines, New Zealand, Holland, Greece, Den- 
mark, Norway, India, Italy, Luxemburg, and South Africa. 

Four Turkish stamps were issued in 1952 as a tribute to the 
national contingent sent to South Korea, and the designs high- 
lighted Turkish soldiers raising a flag, on sentry duty, and 
fraternizing with Korean youngsters. 

The Colombian soldiers also engaged in the fighting were re- 
called by two stamps introduced in that country during 1955. The 
national arms and flags were seen with vignettes showing soldiers 
erecting a bridge over a river and a view of Pusan Harbour in the 
distance. 

As an outcome of the fighting later in the Suez Canal region of 
Egypt in 1956, the creation of the United Nations Emergency Force 
was evidenced on a new Brazilian stamp, issuing in 1957 to com- 
memorate United Nations Day and the inclusion of Brazilian 
soldiers in the special ‘Emergency’ Force. A Brazilian soldier, 
wearing the U.N. insignia, was portrayed against a map of the 
Suez Canal area, and with the U.N. badge included. 

So far the tenth anniversary this year of the International 
Labour Organization has been observed postally by India and by 
Nationalist China. The former issue identified the noted piece of 
sculpture by D. P. Chowdhury, entitled “The Triumph of Labour,’ 
with the familiar triangular I.L.O. badge. The latter motif con- 
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sisted of the I.L.O. badge and a view of the imposing headquarters 
building at Geneva, in Switzerland. 

The Workers’ Monument, in Geneva, figured on two additional 
Italian stamps, which also observed the 40th anniversary of the 
LL.O. A portion of the International Labour Organization build- 
ing was shown in the background. When I.L.O. was established in 
1919 it was called ‘an alternative to revolution.’ 

Several other countries have likewise commemorated their 
interest in and support for the work and programmes of the United 
Nations in many ways, but a most fascinating set emanated from 
Belgium last year in respect to the U.N. participation in the 
Brussels International Fair, in the Belgian capital. 

The stamps, which were on sale for one day only at the special 
U.N. Pavilion, consisted of ten postage and six airmail specimens, 
and the various specialized agencies were denoted in fitting and 
symbolical emblematic formats. The agencies so recognized in- 
cluded: F.A.O., U.N.E.S.C.O., I.L.O., International Monetary Fund, 
World Health Organization, World Meteorological Organization, 
General Agreement on Tariffs and Trades, Atomic Energy Agency, 
World Bank, International Telecommunications Union, Inter- 
national Civil Aviation Organization, U.N.I.C.E.F., and Protection 
for Refugees. 

Four further stamps from South Viet Nam, printed in 1956, por- 
traying young boy and girl refugees, honoured the United Nations 
‘Operation Brotherhood,’ a project also supported by the Junior 
Chambers International, whose initials appeared on the stamps. 

A single stamp also appeared in Paraguay late last year, 1959, to 
commemorate the visit to Paraguay of Mr Dag Hammarskjéld, the 
U.N. Secretary-General. Although his portrait was not used, the U.N. 
emblem and an appropriate inscription aptly signified the event. 

Meanwhile, the first of the commemoration stamps to be issued 
under the authority of the U.N.O. postal administration were two 
which in 1952 coincided with the United Nations Day observance. 
These have appeared on an annual basis ever since, the initial 
design of which pictured the War Veterans’ Building in San 
Francisco, where in 1945 the U.N. Charter was born. 

Three cog-wheels and the U.N. badge, and symbolizing the 
Technical Assistance Programme for under-developed peoples of 
the world, were shown in the U.N. Day pair in 1953; while in 
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1954 a view of the European Office of U.N.O. was represented, 
with the tenth anniversary of the world body, in 1955, resulting in 
a three-value U.N. Day set. An open book on which was inscribed 
the first words of the Preamble to the U.N. Charter, with wording 
expressed in a different language on each stamp, formed the designs. 

For the 1956 pair a scene, showing the U.N. General Assembly 
in session in the General Assembly, at New York, and one of the 
main U.N. organs, was identified; while in 1958 and 1959 other 
‘specials’ carried views of the Assembly site in the Central Hall, 
London, and the Flushing Meadows, New York, site, respectively. 

The 1957 U.N. Day commemoration stamps showed the U.N. 
badge shining its ray of information, enlightenment, and influence 
on a globe of the world, and symbolized the work of the Security 
Council, by using the inscription: “Security Council—to maintain 
international peace and security.’ 

In 1958 the Economic and Security Council came under review, 
with another design showing a number of gear-wheels of various 
sizes and shapes, and the text: ‘To promote better standards of life 
for all peoples.’ 

Another U.N. occasion recognized by the U.N. post office has 
been Human Rights Day, which has netted stamps annually from 
1952, highlights of the designs including the symbolical ‘Flame of 
Freedom.’ 

In addition, other organizations and agencies associated with the 
U.N.O. have been publicized postally. In 1953, for example, 
Refugees and the Universal Postal Union were publicized, and the 
F.A.O. and the I.L.O. likewise during 1954. In the following year 
1.C.A.0. and U.N.E.S.C.O. were honoured. 

The International Telecommunications Union and the World 
Meteorological Organization were recalled in 1956; and in 1957 
the United Nations special Emergency Force, organized for activity 
in the Middle East, was recognized. The International Atomic 
Agency and the U.N. General Assembly, in 1958, and U.N.E.S.C.O. 
for Europe were subject to appropriate commemoration in 1959. 

Meanwhile, the Trusteeship Council was publicized on the 1959 
U.N. Day issue, picturing a sculpture, ‘The Age of Bronze,’ by 
Rodin, and including the message: “To promote self-government or 
independence for Trust Territories.’ 

S. T. GEORGE 
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THE SCOTS KIRK IN ULSTER 


THE lona ‘Community,’ which twenty-five years ago began the 
restoration of the Abbey, have now gone a considerable way in 
carrying out the original design, and have spent a hundred thousand 
pounds in rebuilding and endowing the settlement that formed the 
site of Saint Columba’s work for the Christianization of the western 
Highlands of Scotland. Columba sailed to Iona from his home in 
Northern Ireland well within sight of the peaks of Islay and Jura 
—the evangelization of the Highlands was the work of Irish 
missionaries. While the revival of the Iona Community is, in a 
sense, a late acknowledgment of Scotland’s debt to Ireland, it is 
only right to remember that long ere this, emissaries from Scotland 
carried out a return missionary enterprise to Ulster that more than 
repaid the debt to Saint Columba. This mission, partly political 
and economic, and partly religious, found expression in the first 
emigration of Scottish settlers to Ireland in the reign of James the 
First. It is popularly and officially known as the ‘Plantation of 
Ulster.’ Its religious significance springs from the fact that those 
who were leaving home for a country which in the light of the 
Reformation was deemed to be without true religion carried with 
them, or had sent after them, the ordinances of their own faith, 
and set up on the foreign shore the Tabernacle of the Scottish Kirk. 
It may be of interest to follow in a little more detail the early 
struggles in the life of this Tabernacle. In some respects a planned 
migration may be regarded as a strange return for the altruistic 
sacrifice of Saint Columba and his monks. But debts of history are 
sometimes repaid in unexpected ways. 

Here and there in some village or market town in the Six 
Counties of Northern Ireland, or even in Eire, one may still come 
across some modest building redolent of the passage of time. It 
may be in the Ionic style, with fluted columns and steps on the 
Outside leading up to what is obviously a gallery door. Or the 
building may be even less pretentious: no pillars, no architrave or 
cornice, only plain bare rough cast walls; Roman windows on each 
side; no tower except, perhaps, a small campanile which may or 
may not hold up a bell slung on a wooden swivel. If it is in the 
country, there is, perhaps, a struggling plot of grass around it, 
which on closer examination may contain a few headstones, whose 
99 
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inscriptions are for the most part moss grown and illegible; there 
has been no ‘old Mortality to keep them clean.’ A few scanty 
bushes, leaning from west to east under the coercion of the pre- 
vailing wind, and paths, now devoted to the cultivation of the 
thistle, complete the picture. There will be nothing to tell you what 
the simple edifice is, except that cut into a block of sandstone over 
the lintel of the front door there are graven in Roman characters 
the two words ECCLESIA SCOTICA. May one probe a little more 
closely into their history? 

The northern shores of Ireland, comprising the winding coast- 
lines of Antrim, Down, and Londonderry, lie so adjacent to the 
seaboard of Scotland that one can trace from either side the 
divisions of the fields, and see without a spy-glass the week’s wash- 
ing dancing in the breeze on a Monday morning. As Saint Columba 
yearned towards Scotland, so the neighbouring coast of Ireland 
became the scene of Scotland’s first missionary enterprise. But the 
enterprise was not to convert the heathen but to provide the earliest 
British colony with the sincere milk of the Church of Scotland. 
This mission derived its stimulus from that movement of popula- 
tion which occupied in Ulster a place more important than any of 
the Crusades—it is still referred to with bated breath as the 
‘Plantation.’ To that migration the Protestant Ulsterman owes his 
very being and existence. What prompted it, and how did it first 
begin to move? 

Shortly after the accession of James I of England, the Earls of 
O’Neill and Tyrconnell, who were the hereditary chieftains and 
landlords of most of what is now called the Six Counties of Ulster, 
acknowledged defeat in their rebellion against British rule, and 
fled the country. Their lands were declared forfeit, and by the law 
as interpreted in England this forfeiture included the land of all 
their tribesmen who held from them under the old Celtic tenure, 
which English lawyers, with great partiality to the conquerors, 
refused to recognize. It was, accordingly, determined to alter the 
racial and religious character of all the counties comprised in the 
forfeiture, and to sow them with a population Anglo-Saxon in race 
and Protestant in faith. 

One may quarrel with the morality of this determination, but 
one cannot close one’s eyes to the fact that their objects were 
carried out very effectively. Stripped of many conditions and 
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stipulations, the scheme was this. The forfeited lands were granted 
for services rendered or sold to the highest bidders in England 
and Scotland, with the obligation that the grantees or purchasers 
must develop the lands taken, and plant them with a popu- 
lation of English and ‘inland’ Scots. By the latter term was 
meant Scots of the lowlands—the wild Celts of the western High- 
lands, particularly McDonnells, had already filtered over in small 
numbers to parts of North Antrim, and experience of their character 
as settlers had not prompted any inclination to invite a larger quota 
of this somewhat unstable element, who, true to tradition, loved 
fighting and pillage more than work. There were good accounts of 
the profits to be made by tilling and reclaiming some of the better 
parts of Ulster, and the ‘Plantation’ which began in 1610 marks the 
first large-scale emigration from Great Britain to the west. The 
settlers of the ‘Plantation’ came partly from England, partly from 
Scotland, but the numbers of English who settled were com- 
paratively few. In the Lagan valley of Antrim, and in the north of 
County Armagh, there was a fair body of English settlers, whose 
coming dated some years earlier than the main plantation. But, on 
the whole, the English settlers did not take kindly to the hardier 
Irish climate, and even the London companies, to whom was 
allotted what is now the County of Londonderry, did not find 
much encouragement in the way of planting English citizens there. 
Far otherwise was it with the lowland Scots. From Ayr and Wig- 
town, from Dumfries and Kirkcudbright, those counties to whom 
Northern Ireland was something like a sister across the burn, they 
packed up their scanty belongings and swarmed over; the climate 
had no terrors for them, far-off fields were green, for in those days 
the lowlands were already full, and word went round that good 
land was to be had across the narrow channel, where the Mull of 
Galloway pushes out into the Irish Sea. 

They went as tenants of the grantees and purchasers of the for- 
feited lands. The references among contemporary historians to the 
character of the settlers who crossed over from Scotland are not 
complimentary. Here is an extract from one. 


King James, having given some lands to some whom he had 
nobilitated, these men sought tenants for their lands: from Scotland 
came many and from England not a few, yet all of them generally 
the scum of both nations who for debt or breaking and fleeing from 
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justice or seeking shelter came hither hoping to be without fear of 
man’s justice in a land where there was nothing or but little as yet 
of the fear of God. 


Yet another contemporary writer of repute says: 


Going to Ireland was looked on as a miserable mark of a de- 
plorable person, yea it was turned to a proverb and one of the worst 
expressions of distain that could be invented was to tell a man ‘that 
Ireland would be his hinter end.’ 

Botany Bay evidently had its predecessors in Ireland, and, perhaps, 
if the early Scots emigrants had all been saints instead of sinners, 
they would not have drawn to them the early ministrations of the 
Kirk. 

It is remarkable that in the earliest annals of the emigration from 
the Lowlands to Ireland we find the names of five regular Ministers 
of the Scottish Church, who either accompanied the first settlers, 
or arrived hot upon their heels. Among these was Josiah Walsh, 
the grandson of no less a person than John Knox, which shows 
that Scotland could spare one of its most eminent men to sponsor 
the mission. These first five Ministers were followed by others, 
settling in Antrim, Down, and Derry, and by the year 1647 it is 
estimated that there were as many as thirty ordained Ministers of 
the Scottish Kirk at work in Ulster; here and there the stone masons 
had already begun to engrave rough effigies of the Burning Bush 
on the walls of modest meeting houses. Life was going well for the 
settlers. The Celtic tenants whom they had dispersed, instead of 
clearing out altogether as they had been ordered to do, found them- 
selves relegated to the stony and boggy lands. For over two hundred 
years, and in some districts even until this day, the lean land has 
been in the hands of the Celts, the rich land and fat kine in those 
of the Scots. One can imagine with what feelings of thankfulness 
and fervour the settlers could sing on a sabbath the words of verse 55 
of Psalm 78, according to the metrical version so dear to the Scot: 

The Nations all of Canahaan, 
By his almighty hand, 
Before their face he did expel, 
Out of their native land, 
Which for inheritance to them, 
By line he did divide, 
And made the tribes of Israel, 
Within their tents abide. 
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For some years after the Plantation of 1610 all went well with 
the Scottish clergy in Ulster, their flocks grew and multiplied, and 
replenished the land. During that period the Irish Episcopal 
Church, which had taken root in Dublin in Tudor times, was 
governed by the Articles of 1615, which were Calvinistic and 
Puritan in tone, and for a time we had the strange spectacle of the 
Scottish Ministers being acknowledged and accepting ordination at 
the hands of the Irish Bishops—the nearest approach to ‘compre- 
hension’ that we have ever seen between Non-Conformists and 
members of the State Church. Unhappily this did not last for long. 
The Irish Church abandoned the Articles of 1615 and adopted the 
Thirty-Nine Articles, which the Scottish clergy could not accept. 
Then with the advent of Charles I came the regime of Archbishop 
Laud, with his determination to enforce uniformity in Scotland. 
This had its immediate reaction among the Scots in Ulster, and it 
need hardly be said that they ranged themselves upon the side of 
Jenny Deans, rather than of Laud. They refused, like their brethren 
across the water, to accept the Thirty-Nine Articles, the English 
Prayer Book, and the jurisdiction of the Bishops. They admitted 
no compromise, and were inhibited by the Irish Ecclesiastical 
Courts from carrying on their ministry. Those who resisted were 
arrested, and in some cases imprisoned. They took counsel to- 
gether, and by the wish of their own people they returned 
temporarily to Scotland. But during this period they held them- 
selves convenient to the shores of Wigtownshire. They did not lose 
touch with their flocks. We have on record the strange spectacle of 
a company of five hundred settlers coming over from Ireland by 
open boat to attend a communion service at Stranraer, and as many 
as two dozen infants were wrapped in blankets and ferried over to 
be baptized by their own Ministers. If the crossing of that narrow 
sea was anything like what it usually is in these days, most of the 
infants must have been sprinkled by the spray of Neptune or ever 
they were ‘presented’ to receive the milder waters of the Church. 
But in any case the pastors, and more of them, soon crossed back 
when a Scottish army under Munro came to the assistance of Ulster 
in quelling the Irish Rebellion of 1641; and in the year 1642 the 
important step was taken of establishing a Scottish Presbytery in 
County Antrim. Its members were the Chaplains and Elders in the 
Scottish Army, and the civilian Ministers who had returned with 
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augmented numbers. This was the first definite intimation from the 
Scottish General Assembly that it had a recognized ecclesiastical 
status in Ulster. From that time the overseas Scottish Kirk never 
looked back. Before the end of the century it had as many as one 
hundred congregations and eighty ordained Ministers in Ulster. 
Now between i610 and the end of 1690 a great deal had hap- 
pened in Ireland that had helped the growth of the Scottish Church 
there. During all this period they had wrangles with the English 
Established Church, which followed in most particulars a course 
similar to that in the home Church in Scotland. But, though the 
Ulster Scots had not the numbers behind them of their brethren in 
Scotland, they seem to have held their own without much trouble. 
In spite of wars, rebellions, and a certain amount of ecclesiastical 
persecution which never went beyond inhibition, and occasional 
imprisonment of aggressive men among the Ministers, their ranks 
went on increasing, and like the burghers of the Netherlands in the 
time of William the Silent, they seemed to thrive in the midst of 
unrest. The Commonwealth regime brought them some alleviation 
in toleration, though they had no great liking for Cromwell, and 
protested against the execution of Charles I. With the restoration 
under Charles II, who thought that Presbyterianism was ‘no re- 
ligion for a gentleman,’ the pestilence of ‘conformity’ again 
appeared in Ulster. It is one of the ironies of history that the man 
who was, perhaps, least fitted for such a task was called upon to 
apply the whip, namely, Jeremy Taylor, the ‘silver-tongued’ orator 
of the English Church. By what mischance Jeremy found himself 
translated from his quiet study to the troubled waters of the 
Bishopric of Down and Connor in Ulster it is difficult to conceive, 
and he was not the man to make a success of the job. Like most 
scholars, however, when put to the point, he did his best. He 
summoned the Scottish Ministers to a conference, and laying aside 
the gentle precepts of Holy Living and Holy Dying, he fulminated 
against them in the language of the most militant of the prophets. 
They paid no heed unto his words, and as a result over one hundred 
Ministers were inhibited in Ulster by Taylor and the other northern 
prelates. For his action in this matter poor Jeremy has been branded 
in Irish Presbyterian history as a ‘persecutor’ of the brethren. Like 
some later criminals at the bar of conscience, Taylor is well able to 
plead that he was only carrying out the orders of his superiors. 
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The history of non-conformity in Ulster thereafter followed the 
lines of what was happening in England and Scotland; there is no 
doubt that many Ministers in Ulster suffered considerable hard- 
ship, and many had to retire across to Scotland again. But one 
gathers from a close reading of the events in Ulster that the sup- 
pression there was not attended with anything like the savagery 
that befell the Covenanters in Scotland. The inhibition of non- 
conformity was extended to Ireland in 1662, but it was carried out 
mildly. There was no shooting-up of Conventicles on the hillside. 
The rack and the thumbscrew were never applied, and though 
public preachings were prohibited for a period, they soon broke 
out again, and within ten years most of the Ministers were back, 
and shepherding their flocks without let or hindrance. 

In Reid’s History of the Irish Presbyterian Church, a work whose 
accuracy has never been impugned, there is an extraordinary hint 
(Vol. II, p. 333) that, for some reason or other never explained, 
Charles II felt a certain warmth for this comparatively obscure 
body of Scottish exiles. He even provided an annual gratuity to the 
Ministers which was to take the lines of the REGIUM DONUM subse- 
quently granted by William III. The whole story of this pension 
granted by the Merry Monarch to the anything but merry ‘black- 
mouthed’ Presbyterians of Ulster bristles with improbabilities and 
incongruities, but it was at least more reliable than most of the 
Monarch’s undertakings—it was paid for one year, and was, no 
doubt, accounted unto him for righteousness. This indulgence to 
Scots in Ireland persisted right up to the flight of James II from 
England. 

When William of Orange landed in Ireland in June 1690, to 
bring the struggle with James II to a final issue, the Scottish settlers, 
and with them the Scottish Kirk in Ulster, already occupied a 
prominent position there; the adherents of the Kirk were con- 
siderably more numerous than the communicants of the Established 
Church. They had declared loyally for the Protestant succession, 
like their brothers in Scotland. They had already sent an address of 
welcome, presented by delegates who attended in person on the 
new king at Whitehall. In the siege of Derry and the stand which 
was made in Ulster against the invasion of James II with his French 
allies from Dublin, they had played a prominent part. The names 
of the Scottish Ministers appear again and again among those who 
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rallied and heartened the troops in the beleagued towns. The muster 
rolls of the citizen army that held the passes and manned the walls 
are full of Scottish names. Their strength in Ulster could not be 
ignored, both as a religious and political influence in the land. It 
was at this stage that their leaders secured a concession from the 
British Crown, which did more than anything else to establish 
recognition of their religion as an entity in the life of Ireland. Their 
establishment as a State Church, which was being secured in Scot- 
land, and embodied in the Coronation Oath of William and Mary, 
was too much to expect in Ireland and was not sought. But, already, 
even in their address of welcome, the question of a State subsidy 
for the Scottish Church in Ireland had been mooted, and a tentative 
promise had been given that it would receive due consideration. 
But royal memories are sometimes short. When William landed at 
Carrickfergus in June 1690 and started on his memorable march to 
the Boyne, it was felt among the Ulster Scots that now or never 
was the time to stabilize the promise. 

As William and his staff rode south from Belfast it was noted 
that several black-coated gentlemen, who even in the exigencies of 
war preserved some semblance of clerical garb, hovered in the rear 
of the cavalcade, and, with the insistence of the importunate widow, 
sought an audience of His Majesty even if it were to be given on 
the road. They finally secured their audience at the little town of 
Hillsborough, now the residence of the Governor of Northern 
Ireland. The spot is still pointed out where William, on a small 
portable table, or, perhaps, on the broad back of a trooper, signed 
the document which bound the Crown to pay an annual subsidy to 
the Scottish Ministers in Ireland. This was for a comparatively 
small sum, little more than a token payment for each Minister, but 
it was a beginning, and to prevent accidents it was expressed to be 
secured upon the customs revenue of the town of Belfast. 

This bounty was designated by the name of the REGIUM DONUM. 
Though in the time of Queen Anne it was threatened with with- 
drawal, it was eventually renewed, and as time went on was in- 
creased in amount, and became an actual endowment of inestimable 
value. To complete the story, the Regium Donum was maintained 
right up to the disestablishment of the Irish Episcopalian Church 
by Gladstone in 1869. Many a son of the Manse owed his education 
to it, it fitted out many a daughter with a modest dowry. By the 
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Disestablishment Act, 1869, the Regium Donum was commuted, 
and the sum realized formed the basis of what is to-day the 
Sustentation Fund of the Irish Presbyterian Church. Its value, both 
as a recognition of status and as an actual subsidy, is not to be 
underestimated. King William is long dead, but the Regium Donum 
yet speaketh. 

With the Revolution, and the ultimate establishment of the 
Hanoverian dynasty, the existence of the Scottish Church in Ireland 
as a colony, rather than an indigenous institution, begins to recede. 
In due season a Synod was set up in Ulster, which was no longer 
subject to the direct jurisdiction of the Scottish General Assembly. 
Instead of Scottish Ministers being sent to Ulster as missionaries, 
Irish students went to Scotland to be trained, and came back to be 
ordained in Ireland by their own Synod. As might be expected, the 
University of Glasgow, being the nearest college, became the in- 
evitable training ground for the Irish candidates. At the beginning 
of a winter session they crossed by lugger from Donaghadee to 
Port Patrick, and then took the road on foot to Glasgow, a journey 
of well over a hundred miles, putting up at hospitable homesteads 
by the way. With the first buds of early summer the homeward 
trek by the same way began. Sometimes there was a prospect at 
Port Patrick of enriching their packs with something more welcome 
than the notes of dry college lectures. Here was one of the points 
of call for the ‘Free Traders’ who dumped their wares from the 
Continent in the caves and coves of the Isle of Man, to be run over 
to Scotland or Ireland on a night when the Revenue men were off 
duty, or it was too rough at sea for them to risk their lives afloat. 
It would be a strange thing if a poor student could not pick up a 
bottle of eau de vie or Burgundy, to be stowed away underneath 
the dry bones of lecture notes, and duly produced on the first night 
when the candles at home were lit. I don’t think the students them- 
selves objected much to these journeys across the waters, but there 
was the usual fuss about their taking to wild ways when far from 
home, and in due season a college was built for them in Belfast. 
This college, known as the ‘Academical Institution,’ was in due 
course absorbed into the Queen’s College of Belfast, and was the 
spiritual forerunner of what is now the Queen’s University of 
Belfast. 


It might have been thought that with the establishment of the 
H 
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Irish Synod the missionary role of the Scottish Kirk would have 
ended, but one must have regard to the national genius of the 
Scottish Church for hiving off into schismatic swarms that, from 
time to time, broke loose and flew away from the parent shelter of 
establishment. One of the first of these was the ‘Secession’ of 1733, 
when, as a result of the re-imposition of ‘Patronage,’ there was a 
split in the Kirk, and the new body, known as the ‘Secession 
Church,’ severed connection with the Establishment. This is not 
the place to go into the ethics of the movement in Scotland, but it 
soon spread over to Northern Ireland, and the seed found a con- 
genial soil there. The apostles who preached its tenets were in the 
beginning itinerant pastors, who followed the methods of Wesley 
in England. One of the most noted of these evangelists was the 
Rev Thomas Clerk. In 1749 he came over with credentials from 
the Presbytery of Glasgow and was soon called to a Secession 
congregation in Ulster. He had spent some time under arms in the 
*°45,’ and was a good horseman, like Wesley, riding a very fast 
pony. He soon became the most successful organizer of the Seceders 
in Ulster. Keeping in touch with movements of opinion by some- 
thing that must have been equivalent to a bush telephone, wherever 
he heard of dissention in an existing congregation, wherever he 
heard that a handful of people lacked the ‘visible ordinances’ of 
religion, he mounted his horse, and the mere sound of its feet upon 
the road was as good as an intimation that a Secession conventicle 
would soon appear in that neighbourhood. He was only one of a 
band of pioneers, but his example was the prototype of how the 
work began, his energy the medium of much of its success. 

It is no part of this article to follow the rise and progress of the 
Secession Church in Ireland. It soon outrivalled in energy and pro- 
gress that of the country of its origin, and numerous congregations 
with small meeting houses were founded all over Ulster. 

In the early days of the movement the Secession Ministers were, 
of course, without the Regium Donum or royal bounty, and one of 
their favourite gambits was to denounce the existing congregations 
of the Ulster Synod as ‘Erastians’ and ‘slow-bellies,’ who were not 
free, because they battened upon the largesse of the State. It is 
something of a shock to discover that side by side with these pious 
denunciations the Secession Ministers, so soon as they got a foot- 
hold, began in turn to agitate for a share in the royal bounty, and, 
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in the end, were successful in obtaining it, which goes to show that 
their negotiations with the State must have been pressed forward 
with great importunity, and not a little diplomacy. It will be 
sufficient here to say that the Secession movement in Ireland grew 
and prospered exceedingly during the eighteenth century. In due 
course the congregations were gathered into a Secession Synod 
with plenary powers. One then had the spectacle of two Synods 
existing side by side in Ulster, with little to divide the one from the 
other, except that the Seceders laid claim to be more fundamental 
and evangelical in outlook. After almost a century of working side 
by side, and in many cases duplicating effort and organization, the 
two Synods finally united in 1840, and together founded what is 
now the General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church in Ireland. 
The name given to the new united body is not without significance 
in its bearing on the subject of a mission to Ireland. The legal title 
of the Assembly is not the ‘Presbyterian Church of Ireland,’ but 
the ‘Presbyterian Church in Ireland.’ This points back to the fact 
that in spite of its permanent organization in Ireland without any 
formal allegiance to Scotland, the Irish Presbyterian Church is still 
of foreign origin. It is ‘in’ Ireland, not ‘of it. 

Here one may leave the story of the coming of the Scottish Kirk 
to Ireland, and its ultimate planting there as the first off-shoot of 
the Mother Church. It was, in a sense, a redemption of the debt 
which Scotland owed to Saint Columba, when, looking out from 
his home in Donegal to the peaks of Islay and Jura, he was moved 
to carry the gospel to Iona and the clans of North-West Scotland. 
The evangelization that spread from Iona was the result. Years 
later, when the Scots came back to Ireland, their Kirk saw to it 
that they carried with them oil from the lamp that Columba lit. 
After much flickering and guttering, in the end the wick burnt with 
an enduring and steady flame—nec tamen consumabatur. 

J. C. ARNOLD 
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WHILE books on Eastern religions and philosophies proliferate 
there are not many that have the insight and authority of The 
Buddha’s Philosophy: Selections from the Pali Canon and an Intro- 
ductory Essay, by G. F. Allen (Allen & Unwin). Professor A. L. 
Basham in his Foreword writes ‘Unlike most western Buddhists, 
Mr Allen has had first-hand experience of Buddhism in the lands 
where it arose, and has studied and practised it in the way in which 
earnest seekers after truth have studied and practised it in Asia 
for over 2,000 years—as a monk in a Buddhist monastery. The 
book therefore has special claim to importance as the interpreta- 
tion of a man of the West.’ Mr Allen’s long introduction is as much 
historical as interpretative—but in both it is first class. It is in fact 
one of the very few books in English that can be called a complete 
manual of Buddhism. The doctrine is set out with great clarity over 
the background of religious and philosophical India—an invaluable 
method, since its objectivity is a necessary corrective to the large 
number of books on Eastern subjects which add up to very little 
beyond contorted personal interpretations or Western misconcep- 
tions and Asian superstitions. This first part contains all the essen- 
tials for an understanding of Buddhism. Part II consists of Mr 
Allen’s translations of the Teaching as handed down in the Canoni- 
cal writings. He has used the Pali texts only, since he holds that 
they are as old, if not older, than the Sanskrit works from which 
many of the Chinese and Tibetan Buddhist scriptures of the 
Northern school are translated. 
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A valuable little collection of meditations taken from the Pali 
Canonical writings is the same author’s Buddha's Words of 
Wisdom: The Buddhists’ Companion Book (Allen & Unwin). It con- 
tains 365 maxims and utterances attributed to Gotama Buddha 
for each day and night of the year. It is a compendium of wisdom 
and that remarkable practical truth that Gotama propounded, 
which applies not only to the followers of Buddha but to all who 
seek a way to knowledge. 


The floating world, of the title of Howard Hibbett’s The Float- 
ing World of Japanese Fiction (Oxford University Press), is the 
pleasure-loving hedonistic strata of middle-class life that flourished 
in Japan during the Genroku era circa 1680-1740. It was a world 
of actors, entertainers, and courtesans and their rich merchant 
patrons, in fact it was the world of all the proscribed classes between 
the Samurai and the peasants. It was wholly a life of the City, and 
it represented the search for pleasure that was the obsession of the 
age. Its abounding vigour and vitality brought about sweeping 
innovations in literature, music, the kabuki theatre, and the graphic 
arts. The tale of the floating world is one of the least known yet 
most delightful classes of Japanese literature. These Ukiyo-Zoshi, 
gay novels and stories, are written around the same people and 
scenes as are represented in the more familiar Ukiyo-e prints. Its 
millieu is satirical wit, style, and complete frankness inside its 
chosen limits. Mr Hibbett, of the Department of Far Eastern Lan- 
guages of Harvard University, divides his book into three parts: 
the social and historical background of the literature; translations 
of some of the diverting tales of Ejima Kiseki—sketches of character 
with a sharp edge of satire and trenchant humour; and a transla- 
tion of much of Ihara Saikahu’s novel The Woman who spent her 
Life in Love—an autobiographical account of the decline of a 
courtesan from the highest rank of tayu to the outcast street- 
walker. Mr Hibbett’s translations have a splendid freshness, and 
he seems to have caught the spirit of an outlook whose lip-service 
to morality was not that of the cynic but of the true indulgent con- 
noisseur of happiness. 


The Life of John Middleton Murry, by F. A. Lea (Methuen), is a 
discerning, critical, but appreciative tribute to a remarkable man 
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who, in his time, was the centre of many contentions. He always 
claimed himself that he was consistent in his pursuit of truth, but 
to an outsider it seemed to take him on a zigzag course. From 
Liberal he turned Marxist and Communist; then he reverted to 
Socialism, and, we are told, in his last years always voted Con- 
servative. At one time he abandoned religion and Christianity; then 
he returned with such earnestness that he wanted to be ordained, 
though some of his views would have puzzled the orthodox. He 
was four times married: the first two marriages were unfortunate 
and a mixture of storm and sunshine. The third marriage was 
utterly disastrous, and he only found happiness with his fourth 
wife in the years both before and after his marriage. It is said of 
him that all his life he retained a singular gift for stirring up violent 
emotions in nearly everybody who came into touch with him. The 
emotions might not always be the same; his associates might dispute 
among themselves whether he was devil or saint; but the only ones 
to approach neutrality were those who concluded that he was both. 
He is usually associated with D. H. and Freda Lawrence, with 
whom he was sometimes intimate—not always with desirable 
results, His first wife was Katherine Mansfield, and she was not 
an easy person to live with; but then neither was he, and it cer- 
tainly seems in the book that his chief devotion to her developed 
after her death. Perhaps some readers may wonder how a man with 
such conflicting views reached the literary eminence which Middle- 
ton Murry did, and perhaps not quite enough stress is laid on this 
side. However, the whole book makes a skilful and suggestive char- 
acter study well worth reading. 


An Eccentric in the Alps, by Ronald W. Clark (Museum Press), 
is the story of W. A. B. Coolidge, the great Victorian mountaineer. 
‘Eccentric’ is certainly a suitable adjective, and ‘pugnacious’ might 
well be added! As Sir Arnold Lunn in his Foreword says: ‘Nobody 
was in Coolidge’s class as a manufacturer of unnecessary quarrels. 
He could do anything with a hatchet but bury it.’ He was born in 
America but spent very few years there. He was educated at school 
in various parts of the Continent of Europe, and afterwards went 
to Oxford, where he graduated and, in course of time, obtained a 
Fellowship at Magdalen College. He also took Orders, though, as 
the author says, it is interesting to speculate on the cause of this in 
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a man who showed little more than a conventional acceptance of 
Christian beliefs and no interest at all in the day-to-day work of 
the Church, though, for a time, he did act as part-time curate at 
Hincksey. He always professed a great love of Oxford, but left it 
finally in 1896 and became entirely domiciled in Switzerland. How- 
ever, under the then statutes of the University he continued to draw 
his salary as Fellow of Magdalen for the remaining thirty years 
of his life. He was inspired when still a boy to take up climbing by 
an aunt who was almost a fanatic in that line, and until her death 
they always climbed together, usually accompanied by a dog who 
climbed more peaks than any other dog known. Coolidge himself 
claimed no less than 1,200 Alpine climbs. For all interested in the 
Alps and their history this book will bring great delight. Others 
may wish that there was a little more space given to the life in this 
country of so curious a man. Undoubtedly he was the greatest living 
expert on the history of the Alps and in climbing, but he thought 
himself infallible and lost his temper at once with anyone who dared 
to doubt his facts; hence his pugnacious life. 


Some Problems of the Constitution, by Geoffrey Marshall, Fellow 
of Queen’s College, Oxford, and Graeme C. Moodie, Lecturer in 
Political Science in the University of Glasgow (Hutchinson), very 
well fulfils its aim in being an introduction to certain constitutional 
and administrative problems which have become increasingly im- 
portant in the last twenty years. These are explained with reference 
to actual cases. The Constitution, we are told, is informal, elastic, 
and flexible, which undoubtedly leads to many problems. 
The authors give us a short description of the Constitution 
to start with; then the meaning of conventions and precedents; 
then Ministerial responsibility and the Crown, and _ the 
Courts are dealt with. Then ihere is much interesting in- 
formation on Ministers’ powers, on the growing power in 
administrative authorities’ jurisdiction, and especially of dele- 
gated powers. Then there is a chapter on Members, Ministers, 
and the People; and after that come special Constitutional Foot- 
notes. The terminology is puzzling, for a word like ‘culpable’ has 
a very different meaning from what it has in ordinary life. There 
is a subtle difference between a Minister being responsible for and 
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responsible to. There are suggestions for the reform of all the dele- 
gated legislative powers and all the activities of Government Depart- 
ments which were called in the Donoughmore Committee ‘judicial’ 
and ‘quasi-judicial.’ After reading about all the discussions on 
rather abstruse points, such as the legal and actual powers of the 
Crown, one may feel inclined to agree with Sir Oliver Franks’ 
remark printed at the beginning of the book: ‘The amount of time 
that people are willing to waste in hearing each other talk is a very 
important constituent of our political life,” which is very true. 
Altogether this is an illuminating and useful work. 


By a strange chance George D. Painter’s excellent first volume 
on Marcel Proust reviewed in our last issue has been followed by 
another good, if more orthodox, biography of Marcel Proust, by 
Richard H. Barker (Faber and Faber). Dr Barker has not the out- 
standing creative acumen of Mr Painter which enabled him to 
use the life and the work as interpretations of each other. Dr Barker 
sticks to the biographical facts, but does so with a scrupulousness 
that has great value when dealing with a subject like Proust, who 
must tempt the biographer down a thousand speculative and ex- 
planatory byways. Dr Barker states that he has based this life on 
the abundant published letters of Proust: “They are remarkably 
revealing. . . . They enable us to follow Proust sometimes almost 
day by day. His personality emerges as a very complex and a very 
neurotic one.’ He says later: ‘If I have not been altogether “objec- 
tive’—for I have permitted myself to show what I think of Proust 
—I have at least avoided having theories about him.’ Dr Barker’s 
opinion of Proust—a tacit disapproval of this fantastic, assiduous, 
creative matrix—never over-rides his judgement or falsifies his 
documentation, but it does at times give to his pages some slight 
suggestion of the drone of the paraphrase. In spite of this his 
straightforward record of facts is an important companion to Mr 
Painter’s brilliant interpretative study. He aims for the man, the 
being out of whom the novelist grew, and his book as a biography 
can be enjoyed by those to whom Proust’s novels present almost 
insuperable difficulties of understanding. Proustians familiar with 
the facts will probably find it somewhat one-dimensional, but this 
does not reduce its merits nor prevent it being an important addi- 
tion to the canon. 
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The Campden Wonder, edited by Sir George Clark, with chapters 
by the late Viscount Maugham and Dr D. Russell Davis (Oxford 
University Press), deals with a famous historical problem, the 
answer to which has never been found. William Harrison, a well- 
known man in Chipping Campden, in the year 1660, went out one 
day to visit a neighbouring village and disappeared! Later his 
battered hat and bloody scarf were found, and his servant, John 
Perry, was arrested as being a most obvious suspect. He confessed, 
and also accused his mother and brother. They were tried, without 
any body ever having been found, sentenced, and hanged. Two 
years afterwards, Harrison turned up again in good health and with 
an amazingly unlikely story of having been kidnapped, taken across 
England, and sold as a slave to Turkey! Sir Thomas Overbury, 
the local magistrate, wrote an account of this in 1676. John Paget 
wrote about it in 1860, and Andrew Lang in 1904. All these 
accounts have been included in the present volume together with 
some information about new evidence told by Sir George Clark, 
and legal notes and deductions by Lord Maugham, and points of 
psychological interest by Dr Davis. Why did Perry confess—and 
what really happened to Harrison? Here is an interesting problem 
of detection for anyone, and with writers like Andrew Lang, Lord 
Maugham, and Dr Russell Davis to help, any conclusions may be 
reached. This makes the interest of the book. 


The 23rd edition of the /nternational Who’s Who (Europa Publi- 
cations Ltd.) gives for 1959 the wonderful scope of information 
about people which previous volumes have given for past years. 
The whole is certainly a unique work of reference and of great 
value to anyone who wants to know about the prominent and not- 
s0-prominent people throughout the world. The volume begins with 
a list of abbreviations which is really rather necessary, otherwise 
how would people know what C.P.P., F.T.I., FFARCS, or h.c. 
stand for? Then there are some pages on the reigning Royal 
Families of the world. After that begins the main substance of the 
book—nearly 2,000 double-column pages, beginning with A. H. 
Aalto and ending with V. K. Zworgkin. Keeping a work like this 
up-to-date must be an enormous task, but the editors are certainly 
very successful, and the result most valuable. 
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Many text-books are written on moral or political philosophy, 
which does not mean that Dorothea Krook’s book, Three Traditions 
of Moral Thought (Cambridge University Press), is unnecessary or 
unwelcome. On the contrary, for she has produced a book which 
is eminently fitted for the purpose for which it was designed. The 
material is based on a course of lectures given to Cambridge under- 
graduates reading for an Arts degree in English, and the author 
has tried to elucidate texts which the students would meet or need 
in their reading for ‘The English Moralists’ paper in Part II of the 
Tripos. Her object is a double one, not only ‘an interpretation of 
the history of English moral thought’ but also ‘to indicate how the 
skills of literary criticism may be found useful in the study of philo- 
sophical works.’ The book, then, is aimed at the student of English, 
so Mrs Krook deliberately avoids technical philosophical terms. 
However, this has the advantage of widening the public who will 
profit by it. The three traditions she defines as religious, as exempli- 
fied by Plato and St Paul; secular, as exemplified by Aristotle, 
Hobbes, and Hume; and humanist, J. S. Mill, Matthew Arnold, 
Bradley, and D. H. Lawrence. These three traditions, she maintains, 
differ principally in their relationship to love. Religion is the recog- 
nition of a transcendent order of values; the humanist does not 
recognize these values, but does believe in the effort of the higher 
nature to transform the lower; the secular philosopher, however, 
excludes both the highest—sanctity—and the lowest—depravity. 
The typical secular good man is perhaps Aristotle’s Magnanimous 
Man ‘to whom nothing is great.” Mrs Krook has performed a useful 
service in writing with such clarity in a field which is extremely 
difficult for a beginner to comprehend, and her book will no doubt 
be helpful to many students. 


Books by Hamilton Ellis are always a delight to railway en- 
thusiasts and his latest volume, British Railway History: 1877-1947 
(George Allen & Unwin), will certainly bring equal pleasure. It 
takes the story, told in his previous volume up to 1876, on to the 
time of nationalization in 1947. It is astonishing to find that, even 
after the first onrush on railway-making up to 1870, so many more 
lines were built. There were dozens of them—many with high- 
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sounding names but small mileages and not a few of them in a 
chronic state of near-bankruptcy till taken over by a larger line. 
A good many of them seem to have been built for no other purpose 
than to cut out or spite some other railway, and the competition and 
continuing ill-will between different railways was rather outstand- 
ing. Mr Ellis gives us notable studies of railway tyrants like Sir 
Edgar Watkin, James Staats Forbes, and Sir Richard Moon, and 
of later magnates—not so tyrannical perhaps but thoroughly deter- 
mined—such as William Whitelaw, Sir Sam Fay, or Sir Eric Geddes. 
We are told of the development of the new lines in all districts in 
the country and about deep-level and overhead railways and 
mechanical development. This last subject requires some more 
intensive knowledge in the reader. We are told of the proud years 
when the railways were triumphant and motors still in their 
infancy; and it certainly was a forgivable boast on the part of the 
London North Eastern that a speed of 113 m.p.h. was reached in 
ordinary service over some portions of their track. We are told 
about the First and Second World Wars and the strains they put on 
the railways and how successfully on the whole they were overcome. 
All this leads up to the taking over by the State and the monotony 
of British Railways after the competition of the old days and the 
attractive variety of colours of engines and railway carriages. How- 
ever, under present conditions, presumably some general planning 
must have come sooner or later. We are grateful to Mr Ellis for 
this book. 


The Art of Rudyard Kipling, by J. M. S. Tompkins (Methuen), 
will bring satisfaction and information to the intensive admirers of 
that eminent writer, though possibly others may feel that this some- 
what meticulous exegesis tends to the esoteric. Kipling certainly 
was a great writer, but one may wonder whether so detailed a study 
of all his works is required. However, Dr Tompkins’s book is the 
result of much study and is skilled in presentation. We are given 
chapters on Kipling and the Novel, Laughter, Tales for Children, 
Simplicity and Complexity, Hatred and Revenge, etc., and there is 
interesting reading in all these chapters. Kipling himself always 
wished to be remembered by his books rather than for his personal 
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qualities. As Dr Tompkins says, his reticence was not more marked 
than some other authors. It is less marked than that of Tennyson, 
who carried a similar distaste for personal publicity to the point of 
wishing, in his old age, as Mrs Ewing reports, that he had never 
published Jn Memoriam. All the same, if biographical details are 
not full in this book, Kipling’s personality certainly comes through. 


The ritual language of children—the spontaneous expressions of 
rhythm, entertainment, mirth, and drama before they have hardened 
into the formulas of the adult world—has now been recorded in 
The Lore and Language of School Children, by Iona and Peter Opie 
(Oxford University Press). Five thousand children from compre- 
hensive areas of the British Isles have contributed the information, 
and this book, the first of its kind, is the interpretation and record 
of these collated facts. ‘It is a record of the contemporary child’s 
strange and primitive (in the fundamental sense) culture including 
seasonal customs, initiation rites, superstitious practices and beliefs, 
rhymes and chants (800 are given here in full), cat-calls and retorts, 
stock jokes, ruderies, riddles, slang-epithets, nicknames, and the 
traditional juvenile argot which continues to flourish.’ Taking it 
by and large it provides marvellous evidence that this is the neg- 
lected ground out of which poetry in its social and ritual sense 
must spring. It is always rhythmic and vital, it uses rhymes to pin- 
point its penetration, it always has a deliberate group function. 
Much is written nowadays about the lack of communication be- 
tween the poet and the ordinary people. An unprejudiced reading 
of this book by any poet would be most salutary—if only to show 
up the popular Gnomic utterances of our contemporary poets as 
the absurdities they are. But this aspect of Mr and Mrs Opie’s book 
is only incidental. Its main value is that of folk history and the 
fermentation of language. To future philologists it will be a gold 
mine, though there is much in it—particularly in its absolute con- 
temporary documentation—that is not exclusive to children. Much 
reported here is local slang taken over from adults and still wide- 
spread with adults in common communicative saws. In flinging 
so wide a net this is almost unavoidable. Children are great 
imitators as well as unself-conscious initiators, but Mr and Mrs 
Opie’s documentation is very sound and they can only be con- 
gratulated that, in compiling the first work of this kind, their 
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documentation should be based on children themselves and not on 
the nostalgic memories of old people. It is also objective and avoids 
social psychological analysis. 


Shakespeare’s interpreters are legion. Keeping up with the Shakes- 
peare Jones is now an academic fashion, and the knowledge of 
many of the scholars of their fellow scholars’ work is quite astonish- 
ing. It seems to need very little of Shakespeare’s text to set them 
off, and it is a great pity that the vitality of Shakespeare’s poetic 
genius—his command of language as a regal means of expression— 
is so often treated as the face surface of a page intended to be 
turned over to get at the sibyllic meaning of the underside. Genius 
will transcend and universalize anything. It did the practised, prac- 
tical, and commercial playwright that Shakespeare was, but it did 
not obviate the craftsman. It is a safe assumption that Shakespeare’s 
professional pride was more operative and of more import to him 
than the philosophical consciousness so often now glibly ascribed 
to him. Literary genius and applied craftsmanship are the major 
components of Shakespeare plus the fact that there are no limits to 
the great human mind. Labels for the details of these things are 
too often mere baffle-boards between the reader and the writer. 
Professor L. C. Knight’s Some Shakespearean Themes (Chatto & 
Windus) is more modest than many others. It is mainly concerned 
with tracing a continuity of thought in Shakespeare that led finally 
to the great tragedies with their major comments on human be- 
haviour and existence—‘to see the tragedies themselves as in some 
sense the resolution of pressures and perplexities to be found in the 
plays that precede them.’ This implies that Shakespeare was the 
over-conscious, near-neurotic being that modern man has allowed 
himself to become. Shakespeare maturing as a man obviously would 
project ever-enlarging profundity but was it solely cerebration and 
deliberate conclusion? It is worth noting that the artistic genius is 
always bigger than his masterpieces. He reaches down to them and 
never climbs up to them on precarious argument. Professor Knight’s 
book should be read because his arguments are clear-cut. It is up 
to the reader to accept or reject them, just as much as he can accept 
the implications of so much Shakespearean scholarship—that the 
text itself is pretty incomprehensible. 











